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PREFACE 

In the following work various allusions are 
made to the results of modern criticism on the 
evidential value of the Bible. I have avoided, in 
the text, all appearance of speaking of these 
on my own authority; and the examples I have 
employed to illustrate them have been taken from 
critics and scholars, many of them Anglicans 
themselves, all of them devout in their sym- 
pathies, and all of them well known to Anglican 
students, I wish, moreover, to remind the reader 
that these examples are cited, not as proofs of 
the results in question, but merely as illustra- 
tions of them, which is a very different thing. 
If the reader takes exception to the examples 
given by myself, he must be aware that criticism 
wiU supply him with an indefinite number of 
others, the purport of which is similar. I have 
refrained from any attempt at elaborating critical 
details, and have confined myself to calling 
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attention merely to results of the most general 
character; because I have desired to confine the 
discussion to the general facts of the situation, 
which are not affected by the minutiae of critical 
controversy, and with regard to which AngHcans 
of all schools, as I have shown by quotations from 
their writings, are in substantial agreement. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL POSITION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 



CHAPTER I 

On the want of perception amongst English Churchmen to-day that 
the true origin of all their existing dissensions is a certain new 
feature in the intellectual position of all of them. 

The cause of th» 
present crisis in 

Aristotle says, and it is one of his most pregnant chlS^h^iJfiu' 

.•i . 1 J.* • J. J* T^j.1 J."! • deeper than is 

sayings, that revolutions arise out of uttle things, generally sup- 
but not about little things. The revolutions to 
which Aristotle referred were revolutions in the 
world of politics ; but his saying is equally applic- 
able to revolutions in the world of religion ; and 
never in the world of religion was there a more 
signal example of its truth than that which is 
afforded by the Church of England to-day. The 
crisis so much talked of^ and producing so much 
excitement, through which, at the present moment, 
our national Church is passing, amuses certain 
hostile, and shocks certain friendly, critics, because 



tbo gravity °; .^^ apparent ca ^ ^^^^. 
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the gravity of it seems to them so disproportionate 
to the triviality of its apparent cause. But such 
critics are in error. The gravity of it is dispro- 
portionate to its apparent cause only ; not to the 
real cause, which is a very different thing. It is 
not different only ; it is also immeasurably deeper ; 
and the most curious feature of the whole situation 
is the fact that not one of those whom the crisis 
affects most nearly, shows any adequate conscious- 
ness of what the real cause of it is. 

It is true, indeed, that the critics whose insight 
is most obviously at fault, and who were specially 
referred to in the observation that has just been 
made — those, namely, who imagine that the present 
dissensions within the Church are due to nothing 
but a dispute about ceremonial practices — are merely 
a minority ; and that the body of serious Churchmen 
admit such practices in themselves to be matters 
of complete indifference, and to merit attention as 
things to be put down or maintained, solely on 
account of the doctrines which they are used to 
insinuate and to symbolise. These doctrines, more- 
over, are doubtless of extreme importance ; and on 
former occasions, doubtless, they have sufficed to 
divide Christendom. But those who imagine that 
because their importance is extreme it will suffice 
to explain the contest that has now arisen in con- 
nection with them, are hardly nearer the truth than 
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those who see nothing in the matter but a childish 
squabble about lace frills and birettas, about the 
right to swing a censer or play tricks with a candle. 
What is really agitating the Established Church 
of this country is not, except in a secondary and 
derivative way, any question of what is commonly 
called doctrine at alL It is something which, in but something 

*-' ^ much deeper. 

the logic of religion, lies as far below doctrines ifS^J^r^Jf 
generally as the doctrines themselves lie below the wSt thi^ 27 
ritual that expresses them. It will be my object 
in the present volume to explain what this some- 
thing is— this one underlying problem, this great 
fundamental diflBculty, which for every party in 
the English Church is the same, but which none of 
these parties as yet have looked fairly and steadily 
in the face. 

For their not having done so, they have at all it has egc«ped 

° •' the notice of 

events one excuse. This problem, this difficulty, Sen^Sh^^**' 

, . . Tj. T- • J J !_ because not till 

m a certam sense is new. it has mdeed been uteiyhasit 

become folly 

shaping itself for the past four hundred years ; operative. 
but as a practical influence in the English Church 
generally, it can hardly be said to have existed for 
much more than forty. We need then, perhaps, 
be not more than moderately surprised that our 
Churchmen, though now they are daily being 
affected by it more and more, should not even yet 
have arrived at any clear recognition of its char- 
acter. Though they thus fail, however, to under- 
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Yet oar deiwr stand their own position themselves, it will be 

in their eontro- 

iJdSSS/Site by reference to the arguments and claims of their 

itB nature. representative leaders that we best can give the 

reader a preliminary idea of the problem which 

these arguments and claims at once turn upon and 

ignore. 

Letusfiwt Let us beein, then, by glancing at the manner 

notice their con- ° ' ^ o o 

SyddS^is^Sf i^ which the Anglican controversialists of to-day 

the Refonners , "n • i • i* j j t t'o. • ij?a- i? 

and the legal still umtc m appcalmg to the histor^j^l tacts of 

fommlaries of x x o 

the Church. ^]^Q Reformation. High Church, Low Church, and 
Broad Church leaders alike bury themselves in 
the details of English ecclesiastical history, and 
debate with much acuteness and much laborious 
learning what were the precise objects which 
certain divines and legislators consciously had in 
view some three hundred years ago. Did these 
individuals mean, in their formularies and their 
Acts of Parliament, to sanction such and such 
doctrines, and to forbid the teaching of others? 
And with regard to what points, and within what 
limits, did they mean to allow doctrinal teaching 
to vary ? Every party within the Establishment, 
except that of the extreme Broad Churchmen, is 
eager, as we all know, in the discussion of these 
difficult questions; and such minute antiquarian 
controversy with regard to the theological opinions 
which were embodied or implied in the legislation 
of this country during a well-marked period of its 
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history, BOW far removed from us. would natuxaUy 
seem to imply that all the parties concerned in it, 
however much they may differ in their respective 
: tenets, agree in referring them to one common 
and official standard of orthodoxy. And in pre- Thi.noio««r 

•^ ^ ^ implies, M ft <M 

vious periods, when similar controversies have ihit^c^' 
arisen, we shall find that such an inference would comm^ ^* 

standard of 

have been completely borne out by fact. There o^hodoxy. 
was a common standard of orthodoxy to which 
all the controversiaUsts appealed, each claiming 
that his own tenets were sanctioned by it, and each 
staking his position in the English Church on their 
being so. But this condition of things has now 
ceased to exist. It has given place to another, 
which constitutes a new feature in the situation. 
Let us see how this is. 

Though every party in the English Church They desire for 

o J s: J o reasons of con- 

to-day — including even the extreme Broad Church- tSS wSr*^^'''' 

T . f, .. . ii j_ '1 doctrine is now 

men — desires, so tar as it can, to prove that its condemnwiby 

' ' *- the legal formu- 

own doctrines are consistent with those embodied ^xSjh?^^ 
in the laws and formularies of the Reformation, it 
desires to do this for the practical reason only, 
that it thus will at once secure for itself a tolerable 
modus Vivendi ; but no party is prepared to give 
its own doctrines up, even if every historical ex- 
pert and every legal authority should conclusively 
show that the laws and the formularies of the 
Reformation condemned them. Each party, under 
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but should it be circumstaiices such as these, would indeed admit 

proved to be so, 

to?SS?d^" that some kind of change was necessary ; but each 
woiSfdeSmd would maintain that the things requiring change 

that the fonnu- O ^l O o 

iMjMshouidbe ^Qj.g ^jj^ lo^Q a^jj^ formularies, which should be 
made to accommodate themselves to the doctrines ; 
not the doctrines, in order that they should accom- 
modate themselves to the laws and formularies. 
That such is the conscious attitude of English 
Churchmen to-day, has been illustrated most 

The mtnaiistic clcarly, perhaps, by the party of the extreme 
sacerdotalists, who, speaking through their leader, 
I Lord Halifax, have said with a courageous blunt* 

ness, that they will obey the rulings of the bishops, 
and the laws of the Church of England, only in so 
far as these agree with what the party in question 
regards as the doctrine and practice of the Christian 

the Low Church Church generally. But the Low Church party, 

party, 

though it may not so clearly say so, occupies a 
position which is logically just the same. For 
just as Lord Halifax and his friends demand tliat 
if the existing law has really been so framed as to 
condemn their doctrines and practices, it shall be 
altered and widened in such a way as to permit 
them, so are the Low Church party equally pre- 
pared to demand that if it be wide enough at 
present to permit them, it shall be narrowed till 
it unequivocally condemns them. That is to say, 
both parties are at one in recognising some standard 
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of orthodoxy essentially independent of that which 
was supplied by the divines of the Reformation 
and the Acts of refonning Parliaments. Of the 
Broad Church party in this connection it is hardly aadtheBn^d 

•^ •' , •' Chrmsli party 

necessary to speak ; its position coincides so ob- ^^^^^e 
viously with that of the other two. If at present **™* 
it acquiesces in the existing Anglican formularies 
with greater placidity than the leaders of the 
English Church Union, this is not because it 
regards their authority with any greater reverence, 
but because it experiences less inconvenience in 
evading them. 

Theoretically, of course, the principle which Theoreticftiiy, 
underlies this attitude has always been that ofS^fi^Sf'**' 
the English Church from the beginning : for there «>me an^ority 

o o o ' beyond the lm\ 

never has been a time when the most loyal and S^SSJS; 

submissive of its members would have denied that 

he submitted to it because he believed its teaching 

to accord with truth which rested on external and 

independent evidence, or would have ventured to 

afl&rm that he believed any of its doctrines to be 

true because their truth had been vouched for by 

an Act of some English Parliament. But practi- tut practiajiy, 

cally, though not theoretically, till comparatively ^^id ^L 

recent times, the belief of English Churchmen did, having wtued 

' O ' thelimitaof 

as a fact, rest on the latter rather than on the ^^^^^^^J- 
former of these two mental processes. The primary 
doctrines and the historical evidences of Chris- 
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tianity were, of course, referred by them to sources 
external to the authority of the Reformers; but 
so much being taken for granted, what they did 
assume was this — ^that of the many interpretations 
of which the primary doctrines were susceptible, 
and of the many deductions that might be drawn 
from the historical evidences, the English Church 
definitely, and once for all, had selected those 
which reason showed to be true, and in doing so 
had placed them for ever outside the limits of con- 
troversy. Within these limits opinion was free to 
vary, and the room for variation was considerable ; 
but if any Anglican were convicted of going beyond 
them, his own principles would condemn him, not 
less than those of his censors. 
That such was This fact fiuds illustration in the very curious 

the case is shown *' 

^^e*^*??"^" casuistry by which firstly the Tractarians, and 

Broad Su^h-^ secoudlv the pioneers of the Broad Church move- 
men to show '' *- 

tajdid*^?*^^' nient, sought to reconcile their teaching with that 
dicttL^ides, of the Thirty-nine Articles. The Tractarians were 
driven to devise a theory that those doctrines of 
the English Church, an adhesion to which is 
absolutely binding on its members, though they 
are defined and limited by its written and legally 
sanctioned formularies, are defined and limited by 
the words of these formularies only — not by the 
precise meaning which was in the minds of those 
who composed them, but only; by such meanings as 
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the rules of grammar and language wiU allow 
theologians on other grounds to read into them. 
And this theory, which was devised by the school 
of Newman and Pusey, was practically adopted, 
though for very different ends, by the school of 
which Jowett was one of the most brilliant leaders. 
It is a theory the rise of which distinctly marks 
the beginning of a new intellectual stage in the life 
of the Church of England. In itself, indeed, it 
belongs essentially to the logic of experiment and 
transition; but it thus serves all the better to 
emphasise the character of the period which pre- 
ceded its introduction, as well as of that which is 
succeeding it. For its object, as used by the 
schools alike of Pusey and Jowett, being to facili- 
tate the promulgation of doctrines within the fold wwch shows 

•■■ ^ how strong was 

of the Church of England which the original JS^x^J^n which 
meaning of the Articles might be reasonably held ^ew ; for they 

o o .^ were certainly 

to prohibit, it yet treated the Articles with a grave ^^pJJi'by the 
and anxious reverence, as though the whole of the Broad chorch 

' o innovators 

Christian verity were somehow caged in their sen- *^'«"»«^^®«- 
tences. The obvious impossibility that either of 
these two schools could have really felt for the 
Articles this sort of reverence themselves, shows 
how strong such reverence must have been in the 
Church generally, since it could force men of a 
naturally honest disposition into reasonings which 
with none of them were much better than sophis- 
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try, and which not a few of them must have felt 
uneasily to be worse. 
But the whole And uow let us turn from the days when the 

situation is now "^ 

Jsh^S^^dT'^^ general temper of the Church made such conduct 
on the part of certain minorities necessary. Let 
us turn from those days to our own, and let us 
compare the two. The change is so great that the 
/ most careless observer must be struck by it. The 
intellectual casuistry of the schools of Pusey and 
Jowett has by this time played out its part, and 
is discarded, for it is no longer necessary. The 

This general ° •' 

SJ^SttdShas revolt against the Articles as an absolute rule of 
aitQ^ther. doctriuc has ccascd to be distinctive of any party ; 
it has practically become general ; and it hides 
itself no longer under a logical counterfeit of sub- 
mission to them. For the last twenty years, if it 
has not been generally proclaimed, it has at all 
events been generally implied ; and nothing shows 
this more clearly than the character of the exist- 
ing crisis. 
That this is 80 is If we want to understand the manner in which 

illustrated by 

dSiS?^tiLthe it does so, we cannot do better than turn to the 

Lambeth judg- i/* • ii'j."* 

ment, words 01 two rcccut writers who desire to mini- 

mise rather than to exaggerate its importance, 
and who expressed their views on the matter in 
a well-known monthly review, shortly after the 
delivery of the Archbishop's judgment at Lambeth.^ 

^ See Nineteenth CcTUury, October 1899. 
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The writers in question, Dr. Cobb and Mr. Greorge 
RusseU, are in striking agreement with regard to 
one pJint. so much !o Lt in dealing with it 
they use almost the same words. " There was no 
crisis^* at all in the Church of England, says 
Dr. Cobb, " before the 31st of July 1899, in spite who both aay 

^ ^ . . ' X- that it produced 

of all the scare headings in the newspapers.'^ intEScS^** 
Down to the time of the delivery of the Lambeth the legaii?^^. 

"^ ing character of 

judgment the crisis, says Mr. Russell, was a thing whi^T^^Ifhoie 
which he ^^ steadily refused to believe in, jBtt^ thisumeieamt 

*^ , , , , todisregwd. 

now/' he proceeds, " in its strictest sense, . . . it 
has arrived; and it was created by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the 31st of July.'' Their 
agreement, however, in the reasons that drew from 
them this common statement is more important 
than their agreement in the mere statement itself. 
When they say that the crisis was created by the 
Archbishop's judgment, they both explain that 
they say this because the judgment has had the 
effect of endowing with new vitality a conception 
of the English Church which for years had become 
practically obsolete. Its condemnation of incense, 
says Dr. Cobb, was a relatively trifling matter. 
Its great result was to emphasise ^^ in a hard, and 
even harsh manner, the bondage in which the 
Church of the present is under to the Church of 
the past " ; and to show a generation, which had 
been allowed to forget and to disregard the fact, 
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** that nothing is legally permitted in the Church 
of England to-day save what is eocpressly per- 
mitted in an Act of Parliament passed three 
hundred and forty years ago^ Herein lies the 
reason, says Dr. Cobb and Mr. Russell likewise, 
why the Archbishop's judgment produced a definite 
crisis. This, however, in itself is not a sufficient 
explanation. Something more needs to be added 
to it ; and this Dr. Cobb gives us. The judgment 
produced a crisis not simply because it forced the 
present generation of Churchmen to remember the 
obedience which legally is still due from them to 
the Churchmen of a distant past, but also because 
during the period for which they have been 
allowed to forget it their views have changed 
and developed with such an unexampled rapidity 
that they can no longer be accommodated to the 
old rules and restrictions; and hence, to quote 
Dr. CobVs striking admission, the judgment has 
produced a crisis because " it has forced Church- 
men to look with open eyes at the great gulf which 
has yawned between the theoretical foundation of 
the Church of England and the actual facts of 
to-day.'* 
Here, then, is Here, thcu, is thc one great feature of the 

the feature of ' ° 

S*fl^*S?n.''^ existing situation on which I desire, as a pre- 
liminary, to fix the reader's attention. Every 
section of the Church, in spirit, if not in practice. 
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has outgrown its reliance on those divines of the an Anglican 

^ parUes alike 

sixteenth century whose doctrines the English law fejJJowSiilSce 
still technically imposes on it. The Ritualists and f^iSari<», 
the Broad Churchmen are in this position avowedly 
— they both seek to justify their respective inter- 
pretations of Christianity by reference to author- 
ities quite outside the Anglican Articles and 
independent of them; and the Low Church and 
moderate sections, in defending themselves against 
the doctrines of the extremists, are driven into 
occupying a ground which in this respect is the 
same as theirs. They may defend the Articles on 
the groond that the/agrel with their own beUe& 
They no longer defend their beliefe on the ground 
that they agree with the Articles. Canon Gore, 
for example, who, though he is no doubt a High 
Churchman, is nevertheless a High Churchman of a Even the most 

'-' conservative 

very moderate kind, and desires to claim for the S" S^iS^ th7 

A . » ^ 1 ,!•. 1 • 1-1 authority of the 

Articles as much authority as he can, is reduced Article* away. 
to declaring that they were never meant to be 
final ; that the stage of thought which they repre- 
sent was a stage of " transition and moveifnent" 
not of " settlement " ; that " they were not intended 
as definite solutions " at all ; and that they " aimed 
at shelving rather than at defining questions.*' 
In fact, with regard to all points that were then 
in controversy, they had, he maintains, the merit, 
for which we ought to be '* thankful^'* of " appear- 
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All Anglican 
parties are 
appealing to, 
rating for, 
some role of 
fUtk dilferent 
fh>m and wider 
than that sup- 
plied by the 
Anglican 
Church as 
established in 
the time of the 
Befonnation. 



ing to say much^ and in fact saying little'* We 
may be thankful for this, he explains, because the 
Church at the time of the Reformation had not 
" the materials at its disposal for understanding 
the early history of Christian doctrine'') and it 
is consequently probable that its definitions with 
regard to disputed questions were saved from 
being wrong only by being indefinite. Thus, 
Canon Gore continues, ^^ however unsatisfactory 
the Articles are positively as statements of truth, 
they are satisfactory in what they are not'' Or, 
to sum the matter up, the creeds being assumed 
as a basis, the Church of England to-day is free 
to believe and to teach anything which " the help 
of clearer knowledge " ^ may lead it to regard as 
the content of true and uncorrupted Christianity. 
Such is the teaching of the moderate High Church- 
man of to-day ; and that the Low Church party is 
on practically similar grounds, claiming for itself 
a similar or an even greater freedom, may be 
shown with equal clearness by quotations from 
its leading thinkers. At the present moment, 
however, it is unnecessary to add their testimony, 
as we shall have abundant opportunity of con- 
sidering it later on. 

It is diflBcult to describe a movement of this 



^ For the view of the Articles, and the phrases and sentences quoted, 
see The Mission oftht Church, by Charles Gore, M.A., pp. 49 and 50. 
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kind without using phrases to which some readers 
may take exception. It is quite suflBcient, how- 
ever, for the purpose of our present argument, that 
the description which has just been given should 
be true in its most general outlines; and that it 
is true so far, at all events, every English Church- 
man will admit. The broad fact which it indi- 
cates he will recognise as quite familiar to him. 

Such being the case, we will proceed to consider we wiu next 

consider the 

its consequences, which, far from being familiar to S!?SS?^^' 
English Churchmen as a whole, are suspected by 
only a few of them, and appear to be understood 
by none. 



CHAPTER II 

The new feature in their intellectual position indicated by the 
desire of all parties to appeal from the decisions of the 
Reformers to ultimate proofs and authorities. The import- 
ance of this appeal illustrated by the growth of doctrinal 
differences. 

The fact that To sum up again what has been said in the pre- 

the English r O X- 

SS^liS"*" ceding chapter, the Church of England generally, 

formularies of 11 i* 1 1 ■ 1 • r^^ * i_* • i_ • ■. 

the Reforma- as a Dodv 01 thinking Christians, is outgrowing its 

tion, ha8,forit8 -^ ^ ' O & 

S^^ae^e, traditional reliance on the doctrines and formularies 
of the Reformation, as final authorities with regard 
to Christian truth. Why this is so we need not 
yet inquire particularly. It will be enough for 
the moment to observe in passing, that it is due 
to causes which are afiecting all thought similarly, 
and in every direction are forcing it to expand 
and move. That such is the case, moreover, all 
parties in the Church not only feel in private, but 
avow and proclaim openly. What, then, are those 
consequences which they neither avow nor feel, 
and which to all appearances they do not even 
suspect ? They are a train of consequences cul- 
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minating in one consequence that is supreme ; and 
what we will now do is to take them in their 
logical order. 

The first consequence, then, of this moral and to force on its 

J. ' ' members the 

intellectual expansion which is making the Church fflfto SfeS.^"* 
of England realise that the doctrines and formu- the autooiities 

D for its doctrines 

laries of the Reformation cannot be accepted as "** 

infallible, still less as final authorities, is to invest 

with an importance not previously recognised the 

question of who and what the final authorities are. 

For it is obviously idle for any party whatsoever to 

attempt either to justify its own doctrines to itself, 

or defend them against the doctrines of any party 

opposed to it, unless it has some standard of truth, 

more or less definite, by which it differentiates true 

doctrine from false. Thus, for all parties in the 

English Church to-day, the first question logically 

is not. What doctrines do I believe ? but. On what 

authority, or on what grounds, do I believe them ? 

The question itself, indeed, — to repeat what has 

been said already, — is so far from being new, that 

it has formed, from the beginning of Christianity, 

the believer's logical starting-point; but it has, 

as obtruded on the English Church to-day, a 

prominence and an urffency which are new, not tms question is 

^ o ^ ' practically new 

certainly in theory, but in practice ; and it is J^^t^of the 

■I. 11 1 1 •ii*i* ^®^ prominence 

bemg asked — we have here a pomt which is it has assnmed 

'-' •■• and the new 

more distinctive still— it is being asked, and it ^*^"°*" 

asked. 
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has to be answered, under absolutely new con- 
ditions. 

Let us consider the new prominence and new 
urgency of the question first, which are matters not 
for controversy, but mere observation of facts ; and 
the new conditions under which it is asked we will 
consider by themselves afterwards. Its prominence 
is evidenced by the references which are now so 
constantly made by Anglican divines, of all parties 
alike, to the ultimate proofs or authorities on which 
Christian doctrine rests. Its urgency is evidenced 
by the nature of the doctrinal conclusions, start- 
lingly different from one another, which, from the 
proofs or authorities, explicitly or implicitly ap- 
pealed to by them, our Anglican divines and con- 
troversialists of different schools are drawing. 
itBncwpro- Beginning, then, with their references to ulti- 

minence is o o 

Iht^^ye^ mate proofe and authorities — proofs and authorities 
frequency o? ^ othcr thau thc dccisious of the Reformers — ^we shall 

tae references 

made to it, j^q^ ^j^jy gj^^ j^^^q^ thcsc 8X6 morc pcrsistcut 
and anxious than they ever hitherto have been 
since the decisions of the Reformers were arrived 
at, but we shaU find also that, instead of being 
used, as formerly, to show how true and how final 
these revered decisions were, they are now used 
to modify, to supplement, or to supersede them. 
That such is the case with regard to two classes of 
Anglicans — ^the more advanced of the High and 
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the more advanced of the Broad Churchmen — is not ©my by 

RitOAliitic aad 

a fact so notorious that it hardly requires to be SSlSS^ 
«aph,«ised. AMOogat AngUcaB»; hoLer, of . 
more moderate type, and especially amongst the 
members of the great Low Church party, this 
new appeal to authorities independent of the 
English Keformation, though it is no less a fact, 
is a fact that is less generally realised. It shall 
be therefore to the utterances of the Low Church 
party that we will go for a particular illustration 
of the way in which the matter stands. 

For this purpose we will take a volume of but by the con- 

^ ■*■ ^ servative Low 

essays,^ entitled Church and Faithy which has S'^e^T^' 
recently been published as a kind of Low Church ws^f^ied 

•^ ■*• Chv^rck and 

manifesto, and which expressly deals with the J^**» "^^ ^^^"^ 
position of the Church at the present moment. 
The essays are written by diflferent well-known 
thinkers, including Dr. Wace, Dr. Wright, and 
the Dean of Canterbury; and the Preface which 
introduces them is contributed by the Bishop 
of Hereford. This volume discloses, in a most 
striking way, the fact that the writers, whilst 
they all agree in upholding the principles of the 
Reformation as understood by themselves, and 
opposing them to those of sacerdotalism whether 
in its Anglican or Roman forms, not only go behind 

^ Chfu/rck omd Faith, Being Essays on the Teaching of the Church qf 
England. Blackwood, 1899. 
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This whole 
Tolome is per- 



the Reformation in order to support their doctrines, 

and argue their whole case anew from the very 

beginning ; but also declare that the authority on 

Z^^^t which their doctrines rest to-day, is an authority 

the authorities i • i • . i i • 

for Christian whicn ui manv respects was unknown and maccess- 

doctrine are to y x. 

SStSdeth?' iWe to the Reformers. They agree, indeed, with 
Beformation. thc Reformers, that the basis of this authority is 
the Bible ; but they maintain that the Reformers, 
in consequence of the inevitable limitations of their 
epoch, could understand the Bible only in a pro- 
visional and partial way. Thus, in the essay 
entitled The Catholic Church ^ the writer declares 
that " the elaborate statements of theological belief 
in which the Beformation was so fertile^^ and of 
which, as his first example, he cites the AngUcan 
Articles, were framed and put forward in accordance 
with a wholly mistaken notion of what the true 
principle of Christian unity was. The kind of 
unity which the Articles aimed at securing is recog- 
nised, he says, by the modem world as impossible ; 
and although the true meaning of the Bible is as 
authoritative now as ever, we must discover what 
its meaning is by practically new methods. What 
methods he has in view we need not yet pause to 
inquire. They are, at all events, methods which 
take us back to what he regards as the beginning 
of things, and leave Anglican authority, as such, 

^ Church wnd Faith, see pp. 148-149. 
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wholly on one side. The spirit which breathes in 
the passage here referred to is typical of the spirit 
which pervades the entire volume, as we can see by Thii is stated 

''' ^ with special 

turning to the Bishop of Hereford's Preface to it. Si^S^S*^ 
The Oxford Movement, says the Bishop, though PrefuSB, 
it was fraught with many mischievous conse- 
quences, and contained in it the seeds of a deplor- 
able " ritualistic sacerdotalism^^^ has, at the same 
time, '^widened and enriched '^ the life of the 
Church of England by introducing into it "a 
higher conception of the Church as a continuous 
and world-wide society of believers y"^ and has 
thus taken away from it its old insular character. 
This expanded conception of the Church, however, 
does not, he is careful to let us know, imply any 
approximation to the doctrines or organisation of 
Rome, with all its " retrograde " tendencies and its 
hampering burden of tradition. On the contrary, 
he says, " our first duty^ as we examine the basis 
of ourfaithy is to clear the mind from the influence 
of presuppositions^^ ; not to allow, when we are 
appealing to " the rock of Holy Scripture" " in- 
herited traditions" to obscure or deflect our judg- 
ment ; but to do what, he says, the essayists of the who teiis os 
present volume have desired to do — " To set forth chn^t^i^'n 
the truths of the Gospel, and the history and modem know- 
principles of our Church, as they have come to be 

^ Church and Faith^ p. 9. 
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But the new 
importance pos* 
seased by the 
qneation of the 
ultimate 
authority for 
Christian doc* 
trine, is shown 
most clearly by 
the growing 
diversity which 
doctrinal teach- 
ing in the 
English Church 
exhibits. 
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read, and must in future he read, in the light of 
modem knowledge, and hy those methods of dis- 
passionate study which are now accepted as the 
only sure and safe guides to truth, whether in 
history or theology, or any other branch of learn- 
ing. 

To multiply examples of similar language would 
be needless. The above statements, taken as 
they are from a volume avowedly and essenti- 
ally representative of contemporary Low Church 
thought, are enough to show that the most con- 
servative of our Anglican parties is seeking, not 
less than the parties that are most advanced, 
to base its doctrines on authorities independent 
of traditional AngUcanism, and considers the 
appeal to such authorities as vital to its whole 
position. 

The practical importance, however, which this 
question of authority possesses for Anglicans of 
all parties to-day, is illustrated even more forcibly 
by the character of their distinctive doctrines than 
it is by their conscious appeals to the grounds 
on which they defend and hold them. Certain 
doctrinal diflferences have, we all of us know, 
always existed within the pale of the English 
Church, as the old and famiUar antithesis of High 
Church and Low Church testifies ; but the diflFer- 



^ Church and Faith, p. 10. 
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ences to-day are not only becoming more accen- 
tuated ; they are also growing in number, and are 
assuming a novel character. Their growth in 
number is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that 
instead of being divided, as it once was, into two 
parties only, the Church of England is now divided 
into four, the High Church and the Low Church 
parties being supplemented by the Broad Church 
and the Ritualistic; and that these diflferences, 
whilst growing in number, have become more 
accentuated also, can be seen by a brief glance at 
the views which the four parties severaUy hold 
with regard to some of the fundamental problems 
of Christianity. 

Let us take first the question of what the For example, 

aa to the 

Christian Church is, and of how we are to know S?e*ciS?8tin^* 
what bodies belong or do not belong to it. The ^^"'*'^**' 
moderate High Churchman, such, for example, as Angiicana of 

° ^ different schoola 

Canon Gore, replies that one indubitable sign, at Scu^i^^^' 

all events, by which we may know whether a body 

forms part of the Christian Church or not, is 

its possession or non-possession of the Apostolic 

Succession amongst its ministers. Christ, Canon 

Gore maintains, has made it perfectly evident that 

the Apostolic Succession was essential to the Church 

He founded ; but " the Church of England,'' 

Canon Gore goes on to say, " does not require any 

exact or explicit expression of belief in regard to 
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it." ^ The reply of the Kitualist agrees with that 
of the moderate High Churchman, except that it 
goes on, and grows most emphatic, where that of 
the latter ceases. The Apostolic Succession is 
essential, it says, to any true branch of the Church, 
and furthermore is essential for a most definite and 
vital reason. It is essential because by its means, 
and by its means alone, the clergy are invested 
with a species of miraculous power which enables 
them to renew the sacrifice of Christ's actual body 
and blood. 

Let us next proceed to consider the reply of the 
Low Churchman. For this we will consult again 
the volume already referred to. We find several 
descriptions there of what the Christian Church is ; 
but they lack precision except for the one statement 
that the true centre of unity is the conscious 
dependence for salvation, of the individual on 
Christ as his God and Saviour.^ But if the writers 
show some want of precision in their doctrine of 
what the Church is, there is no uncertainty at all in 
their doctrine of what the Church is not; and what 
it is not, is, according to them, the very thing that 
the High Churchman and the Kitualist say that it 
essentially is. It is not a body with a ministry to 

^ T?ie Mission of the Clmrch^ by Canon Gore. Murray, 1892. See 
p. 51. 

^ See ChAjbTch and Faiths p. 150. 
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which Apostolic Succession is essential. It is not 
a body which, except for accidental reasons, stands 
in need of a ministerial class at all. Modem re- 
search, one of the writers tells us, reinforces in this 
respect the traditional Low Church view ; and he 
quotes, in support of his statement, the declaration 
of Bishop Lightfoot that " the Kingdom of Christy 
' not being a kingdom of this worlds is not limited 
by the restrictions that fetter other societies" ; that, 
'* above all^ it has no sacerdotal system^" and that 
" it imposes no sacrificial tribe or class between 
God and man " ; ^ whilst the Bishop of Hereford 
declares that " the doctrine of a divinely ordered 
priestly authority'^ is precisely the error that 
^^the JReformation really banished from our 
Church:' 2 

And now, lastly, from the Low let us turn to the 
Broad Churchman, and see what sort of reply our 
question will receive from him, and how it will 
compare with the others we have been just con- 
sidering. He will tell us that in one sense these 
others are all true ; and he will tell us that in one 
sense these others are all false. They are true if we 
regard them as belonging to the symbolism of the 
past ; they are false if we regard them as purport- 
ing to express any actual fact. The sacerdotal 
theory was a means by which, in an ignorant age, 

^ Church wnd FwUh^ p. 161. 2 jrj^^ p^ ^y^ 
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the Christian world represented to itself certain 
spiritual verities. The repudiation of this theory 
was the means, in a similar way, by which other 
spiritual verities, in danger of being forgotten, were 
re-vindicated ; but the repudiation of the theory 
has, in its literal sense, as little meaning for the 
world to-day as the assertion of it. The essential 
elements of Christianity, as we are at length coming 
to understand it, are not necessarily associated 
with Christian belief at all ; and the conception of 
the Church presented to us by the Low Church 
party— the conception of it as some privileged and 
mystically united body, comprehending all who 
believe that Christ is God, but rigidly exclusive of 
all who do not believe — is as obsolete and as spiritu- 
ally inefficient as the doctrine of the Mass itself. 
In conclusion, the Broad Churchman might accu- 
rately sum up his position by appropriating the 
following words of one of the Low Church essayists : 
" Of all heresies the greatest and the most deadly 
is that which would limit God's revelation of 
Himself to one age^ or to one type of character ^ or 



\ to one system of thoughts ^ 



Theology in the Church of England is therefore 
in such a condition that, with regard to the very 
question of what the Church is, the theologians of 
its various parties, with equal unction and confi- 

^ Church and Faiths p. 161. 
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dence, are severally confronting each other with 
such statements as these : — 

1. It is a fiindamental and demonstrable 
certainty, that Christ in founding the Church 
established a perpetual priesthood endowed with 
miraculous powers. 

2. It is a fundamental certainty — and what- 
ever else may be doubtful, modem knowledge is 
making it increasingly clear — ^that Christ abolished 
the institution of a special priesthood altogether. 

3. No Conmiunion is part of the true Church 
which cannot feed its members with Christ's 
actual body and blood. 

4. The doctrine that Christ's body and blood 
can be thus fed on by anybody is a blasphemous 
and danmable fable, not a trace of which is to 
be found in the ideas and the writings of the 
Apostles. 

5. Whether this doctrine is to be found, or is 
not to be found, in the ideas and writings of the 
Apostles, is a question the importance of which 
is purely historical and relative ; for not only the 
Apostles, but even Christ himself, were conditioned 
by the limitations of the age in which they 
lived ; and whatever may have been their formal 
teaching, its form is by this time obsolete, and the 
vital truths contained in it must be expressed in 
new terms. 
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These diflFerences of doctrine have, in the fore- 
going account of them, been understated rather 
than exaggerated, as will appear in another 
moment; and, so far as regards the Kitualistic 
and the Low Church parties at all events, the 
Bishop of Hereford admits that to exaggerate them 
is hardly possible. The ^^ cleavage" between these 
two parties, he says, **t5, when carefully examined^ 
found to he a fundamental cleavage. To ignore 
this or to minimise it in a spirit of temporising 
opportunism is little short of infidelity.*' ^ But, 
though the Bishop does not say so, the cleavage 
between the Low Church and the Broad Church, 
whilst equally fundamental, is incomparably more 
There aw even startling. lu ordcr to realise this, let us turn 

greater differ- ^ ' 

J^^^even from thc qucstiou of the Church to two others 

more important «, i i. , j_ • t_^ 

docwnes-e^g. qi a Icss general but yet more pnmary character, 
todS^rire'' namely, the manner in which the world is 
••If. redeemed by Christ, and the nature of Christ as 

resembling and as diflfering from that of other 

men. 
A» to the Re- As regards the Redemption, the points at issue 

demption, there ^ *• ^ 

SJn"?difference bctweeu thc High Church and the Low Church 

between the i • i • i i i* t* i 

High and Low Dartics, howcvcr miportant, are oi so recondite 

Churchmen; ^ ^ 

and technical a kind that the ordinary reader 
might find some difficulty in apprehending them. 
But though their respective doctrines are no 

^ Church and Faithy p. 12. 
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doubt widely diflferent, they resemble one another 
at all events in one most important point. They 
both assmne that the justification or redemption 
of man is the result of some stupendous and 
transcendental mystery — some mysterious pay- 
ment which God the Son, by His agony, made 
for men of a debt which they never could have 
discharged themselves. Thus the High Church 
and Low Church parties diflFer upon some common 
ground. But the Broad Church party not only but with the 

O ^ J J rise of the 

differs from both ; it also takes its stand on Sn^.^eT'' 
a totally different plane. The entire conception tJ^mo^^v^ 

J *- *• found kind has 

of a mysterious sacrifice and oblation — of the developed itseif, 
shedding of God's blood to appease the claims of 
His justice — is relegated by this Broad Church 
party to the limbo of outworn philosophies. If 
it is not categorically repudiated, it is systematic- 
ally and ostentatiously ignored, as a conception 
to which the intellect can no longer give harbour ; 
and Christ is represented as having redeemed 
man, not by His divine sacrifice, but by His 
sublime human example — by showing us God> 
not by being God or by appeasing God. In fact, 
from Broad Church theology, the literal Godhead 
of Christ, with all the doctrines dependent on it, 
entirely disappears and evaporates ; and, as we which pr»ctic- 

•^ ^^ ^ ally introduces 

shall see hereafter, even the Virgin Birth and ^/c^iSdir* 
the Resurrection are practically invested by it ^*** 
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with the character of pious legends. Nor, indeed, 
does the process of Broad Church thought end 
here. As it dealt with the orthodox conception 
of God the Son, so it tends to deal with the con- 
ception of God the Father. It was one of the most 
distinguished of the Broad Churchmen of Oxford 
who gave utterance to the memorable saying that 
the great object now of religious thought '^ is to 
defcBcate the idea of God to a pure transparency " ; 
and if it is not every Broad Churchman who 
would commit himself to such language as this, 
the essential object of Broad Church thought as 
a whole is to reduce Christianity to a Theism 
specialised only by the belief that the character of 
the Deity has reflected itself in the moral life of 
Christ. 
The magnitude Thcsc differences of doctrine within the pale of 

of these differ- ■»• 

ences is obvious; |jjj^ Church of England are of a magnitude so great 
and obvious that there is no need to insist on it ; 
but the fact to which I desire to direct the reader's 
attention here is not the mere fact of their magni- 

butitishere tudc, but a furthcr fact to which this magnitude 

imj^rtant ^ 

fSSSfectto points. The magnitude of the differences betwe^ 

which it points — i11j»i i* /• • rnt t 

the doctrinal conclusions oi our various Church 
parties is such as to show they must be due, 
largely if not entirely, to corresponding differences 
in the premises from which the various parties 
derive them. For the divines of all these parties 
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are, we may assume, equally honest; they are 
equally anxious to discover and teach pure 
Christian truth; and, whatever may be the case 
with individuals, the parties, taken as parties, are 
approximately equal in their learning, and their 
powers of reasoning logically. The diflFerences, 
therefore, between their conclusions must depend, 
largely at all events, on the fact that each school 
starts with some different conception of what the 
authorities and proofs are, from which the doctrines 
of Christianity are derived and by which their truth 
is established. Since, then, all parties, as we have 
seen, agree that the Church of England can no longer 
rest content with the authorities and proofe which 
contented the Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
but must check, correct, supplement, and even 
supersede them, by an appeal to others which are 
at once older and newer ; and since, moreover, the 
results of this modem appeal are such as to show 
that the various parties who make it, differ, not 
because they reason with different degrees of acute- 
ness from the same premises, but because they 
reason with similar acuteness from different 
premises; it is evident that logically the great the cict, namely, 
fundamental question which is shaking and divid- ch^^av 
ing the Church of England to-day, is not a question ^^'^^^^^JJJ^^J^ 
relating to the particular doctrines which the d^'^nS^S'to^ 
different parties within the Church severally and 
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distinctively hold ; but it is a question of the rule 
of faith — of what are the ultimate grounds on 
which all or any doctrines are to be accepted by us 
and received as true. This condition of things, 
even as thus far described, is new ; but the prin- 
cipal elements in its novelty have not yet been 
so much as alluded to. These we shall consider 
presently; but we must, in order to approach 
them, consider first another strange fact in the 
situation. 



CHAPTER III 

On the fact that, though all parties are appealing to ultimate 
authorities, they none of them realise the full importance of 
the appeal, or the intellectual circumstances of the present 
day, which condition it. 

The fact referred to at the close of the preceding now before 

X o going ftirther 

chapter is this. Though each party in the English ^iSto oS?"*** 
Church realises the importance, so far as its own ®'^°^p***°** 
doctrines are concerned, of basing them on some 
final authority, and supporting them by some 
method of argument, which shall commend them- 
selves to the knowledge and intellect of the modem 
world; and though each party, as we have seen, 
makes fi*equent and confident mention of what its 
authorities and its methods of argument are, each 
party is, in connection with this question, guilty of 
a singular intellectual negligence. It realises the 
importance of its authorities and argumentative namely, that 

"*• ^ ^ each Anglican 

methods so far as these are connected with its ^i ^li'^^ 

,•1 jj* 1^ X. 'a. jy '1 J. • question of 

own particular doctrmes ; but it tails to recognise authority to be 

"*■ ^ important, does 

the importance of the relation between its own IS iS^^ 

• n ji J* "L J. J* • *! adequately. 

premises and the correspondmg but dissimilar 
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premises of the other parties who differ from it. 
Each party, in building up its own system of 
theology, assumes its premises, instead of analys- 
ing and defending them, and remains content with 
the task of arguing that, these premises being 
assumed, its own special doctrines follow from 
them. Indeed, this task so completely absorbs its 
attention that it practically forgets, when con- 
troverting the conclusions of its opponents, that 
the premises from which its opponents start are not 
the same as its own, and that if their conclusions 
are to be disproved, it is their premises that must 
be dealt with first. I do not say that any party 
is forgetful of this theoretically. They all remem- 
ber it, but they remember it inadequately ; or, in 
other words, they forget it practically. They 
forget it to such good purpose that in the Anglican 
controversy of to-day the question of authority, 
of proofs, and of first premises hardly makes its 
appearance as a disputed point at all. 
This is shown That such is the case is illustrated in the most 

very clearly by 

wwdh^^T*'' striking way by a certain current assertion which 
toM Md oSeS" is made and believed so widely, that the country 

declare the , 

^t^te to^i^ has lately been, and indeed still is, convulsed by it. 

Sai frSS^^t This is the assertion that the Kitualistic party are, 
m everythmg but name, Romanists. It is an 
assertion which is not made only by comparatively 
ignorant persons, who are the victims of prejudice, 
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or who deliberately set themselves to rouse it. 
It is made also, calmly, gravely, and in perfect 
good faith, by earnest theologians who carefully 
weigh their words. It is made, for example, by 
the Bishop of Hereford in his Preface to Church 
and Faith ; where he mentions as a fact, which 
is obviously beyond dispute, that the ^^sacerdo- 
talism " of the Kitualistic party " is in essentials 
hardly distinguishable from that of the Roman 
Church.^' The Bishop, and the multitude whose 
opinion the Bishop expresses, entirely forget that 
it differs from that of Eome in what is the most 
fundamental and essential point of all. They 
entirely forget that Anglican sacerdotalism not 
only does not share, but emphatically and even 
petulantly rejects, the theory of authority on 
which the whole Eoman system rests — that is to 
say, the assumption that the Roman Church is 
infallible. And similarly the Ritualists, in argu- The Ritualists, 

•^ ° in attackinff the 

ing against their Broad Church and Low Church JSn,^SJ?u'8 
opponents, make constant appeals to the teaching ^^^ **"^^ * *"** 
of what they call the Catholic Church, but take no 
effective account of the fact that the Catholic 
Church is something which they and their op- 
ponents define in very different ways; and they 
fail to specify accurately what their own definition 
is. It is, indeed, the tendency of all parties in the 
English Church equally, to assume, and to describe 



I 
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Bachiwty onlv in general and allusive terms, the authorities 

attends to its . 

2JSiSty7but ^^^ proofe which form the grounds of their re- 
pSit'wifetiie spective doctrines; and then, though each party 

fceoriea adopted ^ > O . 

by the others. ^ couscious, and though each frequently admits, 
that its own premises dijffer from those of the 
others, they argue as though the premises of all 
parties were the same. 

Let us therefore, as the next step in our argu- 
ment, proceed to do for our controversialists what 
they do so imperfectly for themselves. Let us 
describe these premises from which respectively 
the various sections of them argue — their salient 
features can be identified and described easily— 

.t.^tthese and setting them side by side, let us consider how 

theories side 

by side. ^]^Qy (Jiffer from one another. 

We shau find Wc shall find that, with regard to the authori- 

number. tics from which true Christian doctrine is derived, 

and the proofe by which it is substantiated, there 
are held within the English Church four clearly 
distinguishable theories. According to one theory, 
which is that of the so-called Romanising Ritualists, 
true Christian doctrine rests on and is proved by 
the Bible as unanimously and increasingly under- 
stood by all branches of the Catholic Church, from 
the earliest ages till the latest. According to 
another theory, which is that of the moderate 
High Churchmen, it rests on and is proved by the 
Bible as understood by the Catholic Church, not 
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throughout its whole history, but during the first 
period of its existence, when the words and the 
character of its Founder were still a living memory. 
According to a third party, which is distinctively 
that of the Low Churchmen, true Christian doctrine 
rests on and is proved by the Bible as understood 
through devout study by each individual Christian, 
he being guided and helped by the best knowledge 
accessible to him. And finally, there is a fourth 
theory — the theory of the Broad Churchmen — 
according to which true Christian doctrine rests 
on and is proved by — what ? According to this 
theory also, it rests on and is proved by the Bible 
— and the Bible as interpreted by the devout 
study of the individual; but it diiffers from the 
preceding theory, and it differs from all the others, 
in the different view it presents to us of what the 
Bible is. All the other theories, the Low Church 
theory especially, assume the Bible to be a book 
the value of which is unique, not only in degree 
but in kind. According to the Broad Church 
theory its value is unique in degree only, other 
sacred books belonging to other religions reveal- 
ing God to us in an analogous but less satis- 
factory way. Thus, though the Broad Church 
theory so far resembles the Low Church that it 
bases Christian truth on the individual's study of 
the Bible, it assumes the Bible to be a book of the 
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highest spiritual stimulation, but does not assume 
it, as the Low Church theory does, to be a book 
of any exclusive or absolute doctrinal instruction. 
The entire position of the Broad Churchmen, in 
fact, dijQfers from the position of the other three 
parties so greatly that hereafter we shall be obliged 
to consider it by itself The ftiU extent of the 
difference, however, we may ignore at the present 
moment ; and we may, for the purpose of a pre- 
liminary comparison, consider the theories of all 
the parties together, 
ci^ are all Now iu ouc rcspcct— though evcu here within 

MWeS***^* limits only — we shall find that, despite their 
^h^*!* differences, all the parties agree. They agree that 
one of the authorities for Christian truth, and one 
of the proofe of it, is the Bible. The only differ- 
ences between them which need now concern us are 
differences with respect to the authority by which 
the Bible is to be interpreted. In our present 
comparison, therefore, the Bible, being a common 
element, will cancel out, and we may confine our- 
selves to the means of interpretation. It will appear, 
accordingly, that within the pale of the Church of 
England, Christian truth is held to be defined, inter- 
preted, and guaranteed by the following four author- 
ities, which are of mutually inconsistent kinds : — 

1. The unanimous consent of the Church during 
all periods of its existence. 
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2. The doctrines and practices of the Church 
during the earliest periods of its existence. 

3. The individual studying the Bible as the 
only inspired book. 

4. The individual studying the Bible as the 
best of inspired books. 

No doubt this synopsis has the defect, insepar- 
able from its brevity, of omitting from each theory 
many qualifying and essential details : but though 
it does not give all the features of each which are 
essential, it does give in each case the essential 
features which are distinctive ; and it is quite and these four 

theories are all 

sufficiently accurate to show at a single glance 8odiffMe»»t. 
what the problem is, how urgent the problem is, 
and how fundamental the problem is, which our 
Anglican controversialists of all parties are over- 
looking. It makes one fact evident — a fact which 
has been already insisted on — that it is utterly 
useless for them to discuss final conclusions when 
dijQferences so great as the foregoing exist with 
respect to the premises. Before their conclusions 
can have any controversial weight, their premises 
— their theories of authority — must all be minutely that it is 

obviously necei- 

analysed; the nature of the conclusions which can wS^ch^ifM^f 
be legitimately drawn from each — the exactness of befOTeftirpos. 

Bible to discuss 

them, the degree of certainty— must be considered ^^^^. 
with the utmost care ; and all must be brought tn^^m 

, them. 

forward into the frill light of day, so that those 
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who are invited to accept them may realise what 
each is worth. 
But how i« it If, however, all this is as evident as it has lust 

thatthiaobvloua ' ' •' 

S^r£^k^° been seen to be — if the importance of this question 
of authority be really what has just been stated — 
it will naturally be asked for what possible reason 
our controversialists have, as we have seen they 
have, so strangely overlooked it hitherto. The 
answer to such an inquiry was given partially in 
the first chapter. It was there said that the 
importance of this question of authority is new in 

The reason is thc Euglish Church ; that it is new because the 

that the present ^ 

^(T^giiaS®''' points raised by it were assumed, until recent years, 
not yithad'tlme to havc bccu scttlcd bv thc Settlement of the 

to realise it. "^ 

Reformation ; and that Anglican thinkers have not 
as yet had time to realise the consequences of 
the modem intellectual movement which is putting 
that settlement, as a final settlement, aside. This 
explanation, however, requires to be itself ex- 
plained ; and the explanation of it is as follows. 
They imagine Thc first rcsult of the pcrccption, now so general 

that they can x jt o 

S^St^at^™ in the English Church, that the divines of the 

which the • i j -i a. a. i at 

Refonnera Sixteenth ccutury, to whom we owe our Anglican 

started, armed, ^ 

fSTerUow^ formularies, have by no means said the last word 

'•'^- as to Christian doctrine, has been not more than 

this— to divert the mind from the conclusions of 

the divines in question, and send it back to the 

premises from which those divines themselves 
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derived them. In other words, the modem move- 
ment in the Church has been generally conceived 
of by all parties aUke, as the making a new start, 
with increased clearness of judgment, from a point 
practically the same as the starting-point of the 
first Keformers. It is true that this conception has 
been not very clear or accurate. It has been what 
Mr. Herbert Spencer would call " a conception out 
offocfos.^^ But like many such conceptions, it has 
had an extraordinary effect, and it still, to a great 
extent, dominates the Anglican imagination, even 
the extremest of the Broad Churchmen being not 
free from its influence. 

Now of the logical position of the first Reformers 
the salient characteristic was as follows. In assert- 
ing their own doctrines, and in denying certain 
doctrines of Rome, although they rejected the 
Roman claim to infallibility, they were not con- now the 

•^ "^ Reformers did 

sciously introducing a new rule of faith. The rule J^tX^n^^ 

of faith they regarded as being beyond aU question. ™''''^*^- 

The only question with them was, what doctrines 

conformed to it. As Dr. Wace points out in the 

essay which he contributes to Church and Faiths 

the authors of the Augsburg Confession ^'prccctic- 

ally asswme that the rule to which they appeal is 

the same as that of their adversaries " — that, in 

other words, it is the Scriptures ; and they do not 

even think it necessary to deny the authority of 
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tradition. This subsequently was denied in the 
Anglican articles, which assert that besides the 
Scriptures no other rule exists ; but even this 
denial, in Dr. Wace's opinion, would not have been 
formally made if the Council of Trent had not 
meanwhile declared that the authority of tradition 
and the authority of the Scriptures were co-ordi- 
nate.^ On this point we need not insist ; but one 
thing at least is evident — that whatever may have 
been the attitude towards tradition which the 
Reformers assumed consciously, they practically 
accepted without question a very large proportion 
They regarded of it. It coustitutcd a mcutal atmosphere from 

the txBditional ^ 

Bm^^''^^'' which they could but partially escape; and the 
Bible, which they believed themselves to regard as 
thei. sole authority, wa. aeen by then, invested 
with the colour which this atmosphere of tradition 
shed on it, and surrounded with forms and presences 
with which the atmosphere of tradition was peopled. 
The devil, for example, whom Luther fought and 
brawled with, was a genuine child of mediaeval 
Catholicism. Thus tradition, even if the Reformers 
divided themselves from Rome by rejecting it, 
bound them to Rome, to each other, and to the 
whole Christian world, by the unquestioned and 
the unfathomable sanctity with which it invested 

^ See Church and Faith, p. 25. Essay on The First Principles of 
Protestantism. 
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the Bible. However difficult it might be to inter- 
pret the Bible's meaning, all true doctrine was in 
it, lurking amongst the sacred syllables. Every 
isolated text was, for the devout reader, a bush in 
which at any moment the spirit of truth might burn. 
This universal authority of the Bible, pervading 
all its parts, was accepted as self-evident ; neither 
Romanist nor Reformer questioned it ; and though 
the Reformers allowed themselves, by rejecting 
Roman authority, to draw from the Bible certain 
doctrines which Rome condemned, they retained of 
the traditional interpretation of it much more than 
they repudiated. In rejecting Roman authority they The whole 

•^ "^ . nf philosophy of 

had indeed taken a step the ultimate efltects of ^rtS on™s°" 
which were greater than they could possibly fore- ^^^' 
see ; but its immediate effects on doctrine were less 
than is popularly supposed, and it did nothing at 
all to weaken the oecumenical sense that some 
distinct system of dogmatic Christianity could be 
derived from the Bible and supported by it, a con- 
siderable part of which would be beyond question 
by anybody. 

Now this belief in the Bible as an unquestioned now this belief 

in the Bible, 

and self-evident authority, though it has gradually f^^i'Su^'dis' 
become honeycombed with an indefinite number of aS^^t 

Anglicans, 

qualifications, has preserved its vitality up to the 
present day. It no longer dominates the intellect stm continues 

^ •f o to dominate 

of our Anglican thinkers, but it does dominate their ^Ijjj'.i"****^*- 
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theological imagination. It still forms the medium 
in wlJeh theifmt^Ueet work,, and producea in 
their minds a conviction, which is none the less 
powerful because it is wanting in all logical dis- 
tinctness ; that if they go back to the point from 
which the Keformers started, they will have at their 
disposal precisely the same data, but will be able to 
deal with them in the light of a larger knowledge. 
Here is the explanation of their failure to grasp the 
importance of the question of authority as the 
fundamental point at issue, and to see that in it 
lies the key to all their divisions and differences. 
For the question of authority with the Reformers, 
though important, was emphatically not of the first 
importance. It entered only by accident into 
their original differences with Rome. It played 
no part at all in the differences which arose 
Midtbe subsequently amongst themselves. By whatever 

wbititfli methods or standards the meaning of the Bible 
th«r wui^to** might be interpreted, much of its meaning seemed 
nmdamenui so plain to them, and its substantial inerrancy so 

tinportMiM of -k ' J 

JSl^Twbifis axiomatic, that whether its doubtful meanings were 
K«^» to be settled by the Church, by the Primitive 

Church, or by the individual, was a question the 
importance of which, even if not small, was 
secondary. Such was the position of the Re- 
formers ; and the Anglican thinkers of to-day, in 
defiance of their own knowledge, in defiance of 
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their own constant acknowledgments, are persuaded 
and deluded, by a singular anachronism of the 
imagination, into fancying that this position is 
substantially now their own. Accordingly, though 
they recognise, in a sense, that the question of 
authority to-day possesses an importance which it 
did not possess yesterday, they regard its new 
importance as consisting only in the fact that they 
are finding it necessary to consult the old authori- 
ties over again. They fail to perceive that its They cia to see 

. . ,, . T p that the whole 

newness consists prmcipally m the fact that not SJ^S^tTS^dM 
only the question of what the old authorities °®^ ~''****°"- 
meant, but the question of how far they are reliable 
authorities at all, will have to be asked under 
absolutely new conditions. In the following chap- 
ters we will consider what the new conditions are. 



CHAPTER IV 

On the absolutely new position iu which English Churchmen 
are placed intellectually by the admitted results of modem 
criticism of the Bible. 

m exhibiting to In exhibiting to English Churchmen the realities 

Anglicans what 

wonraro? wf * and the full significance of the intellectual position 
JrfJrtoemto*'*^ which thcj uow actuallj occupy, it will be un- 

theirown , , • i • i 

admissions. nccessaiy for us to insist on a single point that 
would be disputed by any of themselves. All we 
shall have to do will be, as it were, to disperse a 
mist, which affects them just as a mist might affect 
a field of cricketers, and prevents them from seeing 
clearly what their own position is. We shall have 
to ask none of them to make any change in their 
attitude. We need merely exhibit them to them- 
selves and to one another in the attitudes they 
have themselves assumed. The mist referred to, 
which is a product of the imagination acting under 
the influence of memory and persistent habit, 
is a frequent phenomenon in the history of intel- 
lectual progress ; and whilst it does not even tend 
to extinguish the flame of new discoveries, the 
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distinctive eflfect of it is to interfere with the 
illuminating power of them. In the present case 
its specific effect has been this : whilst it has not 
in any way hindered the progress of critical know- 
ledge in the English Church with regard to the 
i data of Christianity, it has prevented Anglican 
theologians from having any clear perception of 
how the value of these data, and especially that of 
the Bible — the most important of all of them — is, 
for practical purposes, changed by it. The Bible 
for them still remains a country the geography and 
geology of which have had to be reconsidered, but 
whose products are still the same infallible teach- 
ings which never sprang or blossomed from any 
other soil but this. It is impossible to imagine a 
more complete delusion; and, as has just been said, 
it is unnecessary, in order to dispel it, to appeal 
to anything beyond their own elaborate state- 
ments — the opinions, the admissions, the avowals, 
the earnest teachings, of our Anglican theologians 
themselves, to whatever party they may belong. 

These admissions, avowals, and teachings may Their present 

, o .^ position is well 

be briefly summarised as follows, in the words of a iS-fn^iSJ 
devout scholar, who, though not an English Church- 
man, is merely enunciating with all the authority 
of an expert what our Anglican theologians of 
every school repeat. " Tlie most decisive step of 
all " in modern religious history was, says Professor 
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Hamack, " taken when it was agreed that the 
understanding and the exposition of the Old and 
New Testaments were neither to he regulated by 
any ' creeds nor be allowed^ out of regard to 
the sacredness of the text, to make use of other 
methods than those universally recognised in the 
spheres of philology and history. . . . How has 
this com£ about f * lie asks ; " Whose work has it 
been? No one has done it/^ he answers, ^^ and 
every one has done it. It is a consequence of 
the historical sense. . . . The conception of what 
knowledge means has altered.'^ 
whose worda are How Completely tliis view of the German critic 

echoed by x ^ 

Mgionsofau accoids with that which prevails throughout the 
English Church to-day, might be shown by in- 
numerable quotations from all classes of Anglican 
literature. The fact in question is, however, so 
notorious that a few illustrations of it will suffice. 
We may begin, then, with a passage which has 
been already quoted from the Bishop of Hereford. 

e.g. the Biflhop " The truths of the Gospel,'* says the Bishop, 
" have come to be now, and must in future be 
read in the light of modem knowledge, and by 
those methods of dispassionate study which are 
now accepted as the only sure and safe guide 
to truth, whether in history or theology, or any 
other branch of learning." Here we have the 
voice of the modem Low Church party, and it is 
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absolutely identical in purport with that of the 
German critic. If the reader wishes for another 
Low Church authority, he may be referred to a 
volume whose pages we shall consult again — a 
volume by the Dean of Canterbury, called The the Dean of 

^ ^ Canterbiuy, 

Bible; Its Meaning and Supremacy. This con- 
sists, from beginning to end, of an impassioned 
setting forth of the principle which is indicated in 
the foregoing passages by Professor Hamack and 
the Bishop of Hereford — the principle that the 
Bible, its history, its authority, and its meaning 
are to be interpreted by the same methods as 
those which modem science is applying to history 
generally, philological, social, and cosmic : and the 
author not only maintains that these methods of 
interpretation are inevitable, but also that God 
has ordained them for us as a kind of auxiliary 
inspiration, and that they alone provide us in the 
present day with the means by which the Bible's 
authority and divine character can be vindicated. 
It is unnecessary to insist that, with regard to the 
point before us, the Broad Church party agree 
with the Dean of Canterbury. It would be, per- 
haps, more instructive to say that he agrees with 
them. 

And now, from the Broad and Low, let us 
turn to the High Churchmen, and we shall find 
that their attitude is also precisely similar. We 
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need not make too much of the fact that even 
Lord Halifax himself, who, though a good theo- 
logical captain, is hardly a theological thinker, 
endeavours to fortify what he regards as the 
foundation of his creed by an appeal to the 
results of the scientific criticism of Germany. We 
will go to High Church divines, who are theo- 
logians both by training and profession. In that 
celebrated volume of High Church apologetics Lux 
Mundiy there is- an essay on The Holy Spirit and 
Canon Gore, Inspiration^ which is written by Canon Gore, the 
editor. Canon Gore, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, maintains, that in despite of science, the 
supernatural inspiration of the Bible is as defen- 
sible now as ever ; but it is impossible to urge in 
language stronger than his, that science has so 
revolutionised our conceptions of what the Bible 
is as to force us to defend its inspiration in a 
practically new way. The assumption, in fact, 
that the methods of science must be adopted by 
all theologians, forms the basis of the whole of 
Canon Gore's argument. We may add to his 
testimony that of the Bishop of Oxford, which is 
cited by Canon Gore himself. From one of the 
Bishop's Charges Canon Gore quotes the following 
passage. A few words only are omitted from it, 
as suggesting a side issue, but we shall presently 
have occasion to restore them to consider them by 
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themselves. " The Holy Scriptures ^^ the Bishop 

of Oxford says, " are now going through a process and the Bishop 

of analytical criticism which haSy we beHevCy no 

parallel for acuteness of investigation y carefulness 

of methody and completeness of apparatus^ since 

the days in which they began to he regarded as a 

code of inspired liter ature^ and certainly not since 

the days of our Blessed Lord's life on earth.** 

All parties in the English Church, then, agree, aii admit that 

the new methods 

in the study of the Bible, to accept those methods ^'igj^^^ ^^ 
which modern science is applying to it, just as — SSSJatoitl?* 

1 #r , Tfc. -I r. TT interpretetion, 

to use once more the words of the Bishop of Here- '^j^^^^^y ^^^ 
ford — it is applying them " to history or any other 
branch of learning.'* All parties in the English 
Church have, as Professor Harnack would say, 
** taken the decisive step.'' And now, this step 
having been taken by them, let us ask what are 
the results of it ? All parties, even the most con- 
servative, admit that they have been very great. 
Professor Harnack describes them ^^as a revolution 
which still vibrates through the whole dxymain of 
theology . . . and is no less great than has been 
produced by the discoveries of natural science." 
Professor Harnack, as we have already observed, 
is not an English Churchman ; but when once the 
principles of scientific criticism have been accepted, 
estimates of their results are not confined to 
Churches ; and Canon Gore, though he could not 
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have borrowed, has independently made use of, 
language almost identical with that of Professor 
Hamack. The changes produced by the adoption 
of a scientific Biblical criticism are, he says in the 
essay before referred to, if not greater, certainly 
not less than " the changes involved in the accept- 
ance of the heliocentric theory.^* 
The Dean of Finally, for a fuller account of what these 

Canterbmy has 

neS^iSflt changes are, let us return to the Dean of Canter- 
great length, b^ry^ and Ict US scc how they are described by him.^ 
He not only admits their magnitude, but he cele- 
brates it with a voice of jubilation. Scientific 
criticism of the Bible, he says, has had the moment- 
ous effect of changing its character so completely 
in the eyes of all educated men, as to cut away the 
ground under the feet of those who have attacked 
He shows us its inspiration. It has done this by discrediting, 

that modem 

^^mwe to^bf ^y rendering for ever unthinkable, the old theory 
f^of human ^^ general in the Protestant world, that the Bible 
was a book which could claim in all its parts equal 
immunity, or, indeed, any immunity, from error. 
So long as this theory was held, or any theory 
approaching it, the Bible, the Dean tells us, was 
vulnerable by all kinds of criticism. Its cosmogony, 
if treated as a serious attempt at science, could be 

^ See The Bible; Its Meaning cmd its Supremacy, by the Dean of 
Canterbury. The account of the Dean's opinion given in the text is 
summarised from that work. 
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shown to be not more true than the dreams of a mad 

child. Much of its history could be shown to be both hiitorieai 

and monl; 

mere legend, and most of it full of grave errors 
and inconsistencies; whilst, though most of its 
moral teaching is of the purest and highest kind, 
yet embedded in this, and claiming equal authority, 
we could point to commendations of conduct that 
was not only immoral, but monstrous. Our belief 
in the authority of the Bible would be indeed 
doomed if it implied a belief in Joshua's having 
interfered with the solar system, or in Jael's murder 
of Sisera having been commended by the Holy 
Ghost, or even in Jonah's whale, or the talking ass 
of Balaam. Nor is it the Old Testament only 
which is obvious to such attacks. The New Testa- 
ment is vulnerable in similar, if not in the same 
ways. If the Gospels, for instance, are to be oflfered 
to us as absolutely inerrant documents, and our 
belief in their inspiration means that every sentence even the New 

Testament being 

and statement in them is miraculously free from SS^^to 

r • X 1 J • • T_ X human ftdlingi 

human mistakes and maccuracies, every honest ofthewriten. 
man, the Dean of Canterbury argues, would have 
to admit that their claim to be inspired was unten- 
able ; and should such an admission be really forced 
on the Christian, it is hard to say what parts of 
his sacred faith he might not find himself forced to 
reject as untenable likewise. But, says the Dean 
of Canterbury, from the peril of this position, 
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science, which seemed to have brought it on us, is 
really setting us free. Whilst enforcing the con- 
viction — enforcing it in a thousand ways — that 
the old conception of the inspiration of the Bible 
is false, it is replacing this conception by another, 
wecMioniy which is tiuc and incalculably grander. This new 

now maintain, '' ^ 

w/pSi'^he conception at once emerges from and involves a 
in8p2:S!by ucw vicw of the Biblc altogether. The Bible was 

admitUiu; that ^ ^ 

taaufte SrtT^ viewed formerly as a single, homogeneous book, 
written, indeed, by various hands, and, as it were, 
in various handwritings, but dictated throughout, 
as to its sense, if not as to its actual syllables, by a 
Power whose communications were only in a very 
small degree aflfected by the local and mental 
limitations of his amanuenses. Consequently, the 
diversity of the human authorship of the Bible 
was reduced to practical insignificance by the unity 
of the divine authorship. 

This, the Dean says, is the view which scientific 
criticism has dispelled. Science, according to him, 
puts the Bible before us, not as a book, but as 
a body of religious Uterature whose various parts 
were produced, under widely different circumstances, 
by men who differed in knowledge and were in 
different frames of mind ; and every part represents 
the peculiar circumstances of its composition — 
the education and temper of its author, the ideas 
and the superstitions of his time, and the sort of 
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opportunities he possessed of acquainting himself 
with the events described by him. The more 
clearly we recognise throughout all the Biblical 
books the presence of this natural, this purely 
human element, the more clearly we shall recognise 
the inspired element also. We shall see that the 
errors, the discrepancies, the atmosphere of grotesque 
legend, of which critici^ shows Z that thL bis 
are fuU, are no argument against their inspiration, 
because we make no claim that they are part of it. 
They are not the gold, they are merely the ore that 
holds it ; and the gold looks all the brighter when 
we come to compare the two. Instead of forcing 
us to regard the Bible as a succession of spasmodic 
oracles, independent of time, independent of all 
chronology, and largely at variance with know- 
ledge and common -sense, it exhibits these books 
to us as reflections of the spiritual progress of the 
race that of all races best knew the one God ; whose 
progress was to prepare the way for the coming of 
God's Son ; and with the life and the teaching of 
whose Son the succession of books ends. 

Such is the nature of the change, as described TWaviewre- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ lieves the apolo- 

by the Dean of Canterbury, which scientific criti- gjJdSnwitiS^ 
cism, and the rise of the historical sense, has 
produced in our conception of the Bible, its 
character, its authority, and its inspiration, con- 
sidered apart from any special results; and so 



< 
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considered, his description wiU be accepted as 
substantially true by all parties in the English 
Church alike. It must, moreover, be admitted 
that the consequences of this change, so far as we 
have yet seen, are all that the Dean says they are. 
By reconsidering the Bible, and by readjusting our 
claims for it, in the manner just indicated, we at 
once reduce to irrelevancy the larger part of the 
attacks which have seemed to the outside world to 
be most conclusive against it. Thus far, then, we 
may concede to the Dean of Canterbury, and to 
Anglican theologians generally, whose position he 
thus far represents, that scientific criticism, instead 
of discrediting the Bible, has actually won for it a 
bBtniaeaa sigual and Surprising victory. There is, however, 

wlu^y new one ; 

another side to the question ; and to this we must 
turn now. Our only mention of it hitherto has 
been by indirect allusion ; but everything that has 
been said previously has been steadily leading up 
to it. 

A scientific view of the Bible does, be it said 
once more, place its alleged authority practically 
out of reach of the kind of destructive criticism 
that formerly seemed most damaging ; or it takes, 
we may say, the weapons out of the enemy's hands. 
But whilst it takes away the weapons of those 
who attack the Bible, it takes away also from 
theologians of the Church of England all those 
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appliances, in the shape of premises and argument, 
by which they have hitherto been accustomed to 
defend and to explain the Bible. In silencing the 
guns that were threatening to blow their house to 
pieces, they have sapped the foundation on which 
hitherto their house has stood. The ^tal question widitistw* 

•■• ^^ new difflcalty 

for them, therefore, at the present moment, is. What SftoJ^^J^ 
new foundations will they be able to put in its 
place ? This is what our Anglican theologians so 
very inadequately realise. Before proceeding to 
examine their position in detail, we will conclude 
this chapter with a short general sketch of it. 

The great problems which confront them and wehavefiwtto 

ask how it can 

demand an answer are two. In the first place, it toat^^BiwJis 
being granted that the Bible, as presented to us ^'"p*^***"- 
by scientific criticism, cannot be convicted of any 
error by which its divine authority would be dis- 
credited, we have to ask how, in the light of this 
same criticism, the divine authority of the Biblical 
books can be maintained. The Bible, as we have 
seen, is now presented to us as a sacred literature — 
as a mass of works or writings which are of a very 
varied kind, which have been selected, moreover, 
fi:om amongst many others similar to them. On 
what grounds, then, has this selection been made ? 
How can we prove that, whatever inspiration may 
mean, these particular writings are inspired in a 
way in which the others are not ? Will scientific 
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criticism aflfbrd us the proof required ? Or if it 
will not, what organon of proof will ? 
We hare This is the first problem. Let us now consider 

secondly to ask ■■■ 

ttTiiSSiwSi the other. Assuming the first to have received 

of parts of it, • /• . ^ . . . 

these inspired somc satisiactorv auswcr — assummff the mspiration 

parts are to be •' o it 

fie^i^trand^"" of thcsc spccial books to have been vindicated — 
there still remains the question of the method by 
which their meaning is to be interpreted; and it 
will be found that the principles which have been 
invoked to save their authority fi:om destruction, 
have imparted a character entirely new to the task 
of finding out what their authoritative meaning is. 
For the inspired elements of the Bible have been 
saved fi:om discredit only by admitting that they 
are embedded in a mass of composite human error. 
We cannot with any accuracy, the Dean of Can- 
terbury warns us, say that the Bible " is the Word 
of Gody To be accurate we must use a phrase 
used already by theologians, and say th^t "i^ 
contains {complectitur) the Word of God" 
Such being the case, then, the student of the 
Bible to-day has not only devoutly to consider 
what message God's Word brings to him, but 
he has also to distinguish — and it is obvious 
he must do this first — the parts of the Bible 
that are God's Word from those that are merely 
man's. 

Let us illustrate the matter by an analogy from 
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common life. The Dean of Canterbury, we will we can see the 

"^ ' necessity of 

suppose, desires to find five respectable persons fit J^wtoS^b^ 
for the post of verger in Canterbury Cathedral. Common ufe. 
He is unable personally to search for such moral 
paragons himself ; but a firiend of his knows of five 
for whose characters he can vouch absolutely, and 
engages to send their names and addresses to the 
d1 He write, them on sUp, of paper »ad put, 
them into a bag ; but for some reason or other into 
the same bag he puts also the names and addresses 
of twenty other men, who are drunkards, mole- 
catchers, dog-stealers, burglars — anything that is 
least eligible — and he sends them to the Dean all 
shaken up together. What would the Dean reply 
to a messenger who should bring him the bag and 
say, ''This bag contains (complectitur) an infal- 
lible revelation of the names and addresses you 
require?" He would say, and most probably 
with % touch of excusable anger, " The contents of 
your infallible bag tell me nothing at all, unless 
together with them I have somebody who will 
infallibly sort them, and pick out the names and 
addresses which reveal to me what I want to know, 
from the names and addresses which would mis- 
lead me and make a fool of me." And with 
regard to the Bible, it is obvious that the case is 
precisely similar. Its inspired and infallible por- 
tions can convey to us no instruction till some 
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authority altogether outside the Bible is able to 
tell us which these infallible portions are. 

So long as the Bible was supposed to be inspired 
in ev«, Ltence, «. long as no doubt was Li 
as to its claim to being inspired at all, this question 
of an outside authority which should firstly vouch 
for the fact that inspired elements were contained 
in it, which should secondly show us which the 
inspired elements were, and should thirdly show 
us what the inspired elements meant, was, let me 
say once more, if not of no importance, of an 
importance that was only secondary ; and a body 
of Christians might still claim some corporate 
unity who applied to the interpretations of the 
Bible several different methods. But times have 
Aqueetionthat chaugcd. Changcs, as Canon Gore says, have 

in former days ° ° ' •' ' 

S?^i^e ^^^^ brought about in our whole theological posi- 
qiwsffi*'^ tion, not less than " tfiose involved in the adoption 
of the heliocentric theory " ; and the practical 
result of these changes, as forced on us in these 
latter days, is that the question which was once 
secondary is now become the primary one — the 
question of questions, on which all else depends. 



CHAPTER V 

The need for some doctrinal authority, other than the Bible^ 

illustrated. 



new 
gcon- 



Here, then, we see in outline the new conditions how rerr 

the ezistiiiL 

under which our Church to-day must confront and bl"^*^'a^ 
deal with the question of what are the ultimate ^8e°rl»tive* 

■*" ^ ^ ^ ^ opinions of the 

authorities from which it derives its teaching. thlSSSidcXSrch 

T ji» 1 I ^^^ * 1 ±^ divines— of the 

In this chapter we will consider them more iwt generation. 
minutely ; but let me first pause to emphasise 
the fact of their newness further, and make it as 
vivid as possible to the imagination of the general 
reader. He will thus better realise that the 
question, as now put to us, can never have been 
answered by any of our elder divines, because its 
present difficulties practicaUy did not exist for 
them. Most English Churchmen are familiar 
with the name and the poetry of John Keble, 
author of The Christian Year. The times in 
which he lived are, chronologically, not very 
distant from our own. Many of the parents of 
the present generation were his friends. And yet 
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any critics who ventured to apply to the Bible 
the disturbing processes of modem scientific 
criticism, Keble set sternly aside as "men too 
wicked to he reasoned vnth." Still more curious is 
the evidence ofiered us by the case of Maurice. 
Maurice, the ally and contemporary of Charles 
Kingsley, was, as the poem which Tennyson 
addressed to him may remind us, regarded, within 
living memory, as one of the most heterodox and 
dangerous of Broad Churchmen; and yet when 
Colenso ventured to publish the writings in which 
he questioned the traditional authorship of the 
Pentateuch, Maurice was so horrified that, at the 
cost of great pain to himself, he felt himself bound 
to sever his friendship, formerly intimate, with 
one who had allowed himself so completely to 
lose faith. How difierent is the case now ! The 
traditional authorship of the Pentateuch is accepted 
now by nobody. Only a few decades have passed 
away since then ; and yet it is hardly too much 
to say that the views as to the character of the 
Bible which any candidate for Confirmation to-day 
would ridicule anybody for denying, an advanced 
^road Churchman then cut a bishop for broaching. 
In this Toinme Thc ncwucss of thc cxistiug situation having 

ih6 116W focts of . 

Mt SS^ret^'^ ^^^ *^^® parenthetically illustrated, let us proceed 
with our elucidation of the facts in which its 
newness consists. The first point of all, which 
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it is necessary to impress on the reader, relates 
to the scope and intention of the entire argument 
of this volume. 

Whatever may be the views of certain anti- as being 

^ subversive of 

Christian critics, it is not here contended, it is iuth^myf 
not even suggested, that modern criticism has 
done anything which shows, or even tends to 
show, that the Biblical books may not actually 
possess the quality of special inspiration, and 
the special authority claimed for them. All it 
is said to have done, with regard to this claim, 
is to have thrown the entire onus probandi on 
some authority external to the books themselves ; 
and that it has so done, when we consider the 
matter, is obvious. This onus probandi^ indeed, 
as a mere matter of theory, has rested on some 
such external authority always; and Christians 
who reject tradition as an authority co-ordinate 
with the Bible, have been always beset by a 
difficulty in proving, on logical grounds, that the but merely as 
Bible, their sole authority, was really an authority ^7tSSd*er«. 
at all. But for ages this doctrine practically was 
accepted as axiomatic, the logical difficulty practi- 
cally resting latent. It was able to be so accepted 
for three distinct reasons. Firstly, at the back 
of the doctrine was the whole weight of tradition, 
by which the Eeformed Churches, though they 
repudiated it, were in reality completely overawed ; 
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secondly, as a consequence the Bible was exempt 
from ordinary criticism; and thirdly, the dates 
and authorship of the Biblical books themselves, 
together with the character of every statement 
contained in them, were regarded as corroborative 
evidence, beyond the reach of attack, that every 
statement contained in them, from the first of 
them to the last, was true. But now the 
acceptance and use of the methods of scientific 
criticism have brought the logical difficulty, so 
long latent, to the surface, and have caused it 
to take its place in the very forefront of the 
argument. For though there might be nothing 
absurd, on the face of it, in assuming the 
inspiration of the Bible, even in the absence of all 
logical proofe, so long as the Bible was treated 
as a kind of Sinai, and was fenced oflF from the 
attack of all ordinary criticism, the assumption 
at once becomes inefiective and even ridiculous, 
when this very same criticism, once held at a 
distance, is brought in triumph within the sacred 
enclosure, and when it is acclaimed as the sole 
means of testing the contents of that which it 
was, under former conditions, not suffered even 
to touch. And this change, momentous in any 
case, becomes yet more revolutionary, when it is 
seen that those features of the Bible, such as its 
traditional literary history, and the assumed com- 
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pleteness of its inerrancy, which were regarded 
as the strongest internal evidences of its authority, 
are amongst the first of its characteristics which 
the new criticism has destroyed, and which our 
theologians of to-day have unanimously agreed to 
repudiate. 

The present position of the Bible, in fact, may be That snch is the 

■■■•'• ^ ^ J case can be seen 

very vividly illustrated by comparing it to an ex- i^SSS^f^SS*^" 
ceptional series of Chronicles dealing with English the eAfects i/*^* 

^ o o cntioismon 

history from the time of Alfred up to the time of ^S'm* 
Stephen — Chronicles which have been selected from 
a mass of similar documents, for which is claimed 
an authority wanting in all the others, and which 
have successively been presented to us in the 
two following lights. For centuries, we will say, 
these Chronicles were supposed to have been the work 
of writers who were unquestionably contemporary 
with many of the events narrated by them ; who 
possessed information about the rest of a private 
and peculiar kind; and were absolutely accurate 
in all the statements made by them. Now, so 
long as the traditional authorship and the absolute 
accuracy of these Chronicles were assumed by an 
uncritical age, and were neither disproved nor 
disputed, it is easy to imagine that, with a further 
tradition at the back of them, their writers might 
continue to be credited with having possessed 
sources of information which other chroniclers, 

5 
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whose accuracy remained open to question, did 
not. But let us suppose that, as critical knowledge 
develops, it gradually becomes evident that of 
these documents, attributed to the times of Alfred 
or Stephen, many were not composed till the 
time of Henry VIII. ; that even those with the 
earliest origin were not written by their nominal 
authors, but were put together, not without many 
alterations, by compilers from early documents, at 
a very much later date ; and that, lastly, the body 
of statements once thought to be so completely 
accurate, contains as many errors, and errors of 
the same kind, as those found in the Chronicles 
for which no special claim was made. The 
moment this happens the whole situation changes. 
This special series of Chronicles at once loses, for 
the student, aU internal evidence which might 
invest it with any special authority. No statement 
contained in it, unless it is supported otherwise, 
possesses, on the face of it, any claim to credence 
which it would not possess if made by any ordinary 
author ; and consequently none of its statements 
of a marvellous and essentially undemonstrable 
character, possess, on the face of them, any claim 
to credence at all. If the special authority of this 
special series of Chronicles is to be still maintained, 
it must be maintained by the evidence of some 
authority external to itself. How do these books, 
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having been written like other books, and being 
full of the sort of mistakes of which other books 
are fall, command our credence in a way in which 
other books do not ? For which of its statements, 
unsupported otherwise, is this anomalous credence 
claimed, since it is avowedly not claimed for all ? 
And why is it claimed for these when it is not 
claimed for the others? Where shall we find an 
answer to these questions ? Until it is answered, 
the special authority of the Chronicles will be 
something in which we have no ground for 
believing, and which, even if we believed in it, 
would be of no possible use to us. 

At the risk of being; tedious, let us take one oronamaMof 

^ miscellaneotui 

more illustration, which may be specially com- b?a?^^n?* 
mended to such of the English clergy as have JS^rt^of 

° °'' ivory to be 

lately been driven to complain that their stipends S^ti^^Sf. 
are insufficient for them. When first EJondyke and 
its goldfields were being brought into public notice, 
paragraphs appeared in the papers, saying that, 
in the adjoining regions, it was rumoured that 
the huge tusked mammoths of the ancient world 
survived; that natives had seen them occasion- 
ally blowing and snorting amongst the woods, 
and more than once had come on mysterious 
spots, white with mammoth skeletons and piles 
of invaluable ivory. Now let us suppose that, 
these rumours being not definitely discredited, an 
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enterprising promoter endeavours to bring out 
a company, which purports to be solely for the 
benefit of the English clergy, in which none but 
English clergymen are to be permitted to hold 
shares, and which is to be called ''The Anglican 
Trans-Klondyke Ivory Company," its object being 
to obtain these antediluvian treasures, and its 
lowest possible dividends being put at forty-five 
per cent. Let us further suppose that, in order 
to obtain an influential directorate, the clergy 
are invited by circular to elect a Committee of 
representatives, to whom the promoter will submit, 
for full and fair examination, the reports and 
evidences on the strength of which he invites 
them to believe in the existence of the ivory, its 
quantity, and the possibility of securing it. 

The Committee is formed. The evidences are 
put before them ; and these evidences are in the 
form of a large number of letters, purporting to 
be written by persons who are familiar with the 
district in question, but who are to the Committee 
nothing but unknown and hardly legible names. 
The Committee look at the letters, and almost at 
once perceive that some of them contradict one 
another ; and they mention this to the promoter. 
The promoter replies, ** Precisely — many of them 
are quite untrustworthy. One of them says 
that the ivory lies in three enormous caves; 
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another, that it lies on two inaccessible mountains ; 
another, that it is twenty miles south-east of 
Klondyke ; another, that it is four hundred miles 
due west of it; and another, that it is not in 
North America at all, but in the east of Asiatic 
Eussia. Most of these letters — a hundred of 
them — are full of such stuff as that; but you 
will find in the lot twelve, which I assure you are 
all right. On these twelve you may absolutely 
stake your faith, and ask your brother clergy 
to stake their savings also. I should, however, 
mention, that even in these twelve there is a 
large proportion of error ; so you must take them 
cv/m grano salts, and not think for a moment 
that the truths they tell you are doubtful 
because they are mixed up with inaccuracies." 
The answer which the Committee would make 
the promoter is obvious. They would tell him 
he was a madman to put all these letters before 
them, unless he could pick out the twelve which 
he himself believed, and could specify in them 
the passages he put forward as true, and could 
give satisfactory reasons for this process of 
selection. 

But now, finally, let us make one more sup- 
position. The promoter, instead of being taken 
aback by this answer, mentions to the Com- 
mittee the name of a great scientific traveller. 
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All the evidence held throughout the world in profound respect 

would have to ^ ^ *■ ^ 

wm^^tent ^^^ ^^^ veiaclty, and aaks the Committee if they 
"thori^Md^ also are believers in it. The Committee reply 

its value would •■' •' 

mS tTon^e ^^^^ *li®y ar6> l>^* tl^at they fail to see the point 

byi^tfaait" of the Question. The promoter tinkles a hand- 
stands.) ^ ^ ^ ""^ 

bell, and immediately, through a side-door, the 
traveller himself enters, bows to the surprised 
Committee, and seats himself, at the promoter's 
request, in front of the pile of letters. He 
gathers them together, sorts them like a pack 
of cards, and says, as he is doing so, " Gentlemen, 
these letters are written by a number of persons 
with whose lives, characters, and handwritings 
I happen to be intimately acquainted. The 
larger number of these persons, whose letters I 
throw in this basket, speak of the mammoths 
and the ivory merely from the vaguest hearsay, 
helped by their own unscrupulous and exceed- 
ingly ignorant imagination. But this letter, 
this one, and this one — ^twelve out of the whole 
collection — ^were written by men who have, to my 
certain knowledge, visited the spots they write 
about, and have honestly done their best to tell 
the truth, and to tell nothing except the truth. 
Their style, however, is not very lucid, they 
have suffered from some sUps of memory, they 
differ in their calculation of distances, they 
differ in quickness of observation. Moreover, 
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none of them being observers with any scientific 
training, the technical information they give you 
is in many places technically wrong. I will, 
however, initial their letters, to show you that 
they are honest and genuine, in a sense in which 
the others are not ; I will underline the passages 
in them on which you may rely absolutely, and 
wherever their meaning is doubtful I will pencil 
an explanation in the margin." 

It is plain that the position of the Committee 
would now be completely changed. They would 
now have something to go upon ; and we may, 
without any absurdity, suppose them to feel that 
the evidence supports the representations of the 
promoter, and justifies them in encouraging the 
clergy — the poor clergy especially — to put their 
savings into the "Anglican Trans-Klondyke Ivory 
Company." But should they thus decide to take 
on themselves this very grave responsibiUty, on 
what would their decision be based? It would 
be based primarily, not on the character of the 
letters, but on the character of the man who 
vouched for the general truth of twelve of them, 
who explained the obscure statements in these, 
separated the true from the inaccurate, and 
showed, from his own knowledge, how and why 
and where the writers could be implicitly trusted, 
and how and why and where they could not. 
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wereiQch We have merely to suppose the Committee 

an external 

f^^Sj^^the subsequently to become aware that the entrance, 

eyidence o^red t 1 1 • i i? 1 1 • 

by the promoter and cvcn thc existcncc, 01 this man, were a 

would be valae- 

^**»- dream, and it need not be said that they would 

anxiously and instantly hasten to warn every 
clergyman against the shares which they had 
just before been recommending, and caution him 
against jeopardising the liveUhood of his wife 
and children, on the faith of representations 
which, even if they should happen to be true, 
it was difficult to understand clearly, and quite 
impossible to substantiate. The position of the 
Bible to-day is essentially similar to that of 
the letters submitted by our imaginary promoter 
to his Committee. Everything depends on the 
authority that will vouch for it and explain its 
meaning ; and it is the character of this authority 
that must first be inquired into and established. 
Do Anglican theologians think that an inquiry 
of this kind is to be treated more carelessly 
when the salvation of souls is at stake, than it 
would have to be were nothing at stake greater 
than a few subscriptions of two or three five- 
pound notes ? 

The history of Thouffh our stoFv of the Committee is nothing 

the Biblical i i • • 

bSw8u<^'''^ more than a parable, it is far more closely 
tSth^ri^^s analogous than many parables are, to the facts it 

actually called 

*"• has been employed to illustrate; for the special 
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inspiration of certain of the Biblical books history- 
shows us in the process of being discussed and 
doubted, and finally, at diflferent dates, affirmed 
by certain authorities, not only external to the 
books, but very much later than the latest of 
them. It is not necessary here to burden the 
reader with details. Attention shall merely be 
called to the following well-known facts. The 
inspiration of the whole of those writings which 
Anglicans call the Apocrypha was under dispute 
so late as the fourth century. Some said that 
all were inspired; some said that none were; 
others than none were, except Baruch and Judith. 
Athanasius denied the inspiration of Esther^ and 
affirmed the inspiration of the Letter of Jeremiah. 
We know of no formal canon of the New Testa- 
ment books till a hundred and fifty years sub- 
sequent to the death of Christ ; and this appears 
to have included an Apocalypse (now rejected) 
of St. Peter; whilst two more centuries passed 
before the Christian world generally consented to 
accept as inspired the Epistle to the Hebrews^ the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and Third 
of St. John, the Epistle of St. James, the Epistle 
of St. Jude, and that impregnable rock of the 
prophetic Protestant, Revelations. How the 
Christian world became satisfied as to the inspira- 
tions of all these last, their inspiration having 
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been doubtful for centuries after their authors' 
death; why the Reformed Churches accepted the 
disputed books of the New Testament, whilst 
refusing to accept the disputed books of the Old, 
and many similar questions, need not be discussed 
Will the here. These matters are here alluded to merely 

aathority once "^ 

th^t^ncta. f^ remind the reader that the authority of the 

nifttter suffice in t>*i I'liii o ^.i ^ • • 

the present day? BiDucal books havc, from the very beginmng, 
depended on the authority which declares the 
books to be authoritative ; that this authority 
is not in the books themselves, and that it never 
made itself felt in any definite way till centuries 
after many of the books were written. The 
authority, whatever it was, which settled these 
questions formerly, was an authority which satis- 
fied Christians in a pre - scientific age. The 
Anglican Church to-day has appealed to Scientific 
Criticism. Questions one thought settled for ever 
have been consequently reopened. Will the old 
authority settle these questions now? And if it 
will not, what authority will ? 

The necessity Thc Qucstion, howcvcr, first in . logic though it 

for some snch ■*• c^ o 

tot^wtthi*° be, of how Anglicans to-day can maintain that 
moreob^M thc Biblc is inspired at all, is, for practical 

than the neces- ■■■ ' ' x 

a^oritySlt purposes, almost eclipsed by the question of how, 

its inspiration, thc fact of thc Biblc's inspiration being granted, 

they can identify the inspired parts of it, and 

draw firom them any definite meaning. The 
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necessity for some authority other than the Bible 
itself, though not greater in this case than in the 
former, is more obvious, more familiarly urgent ; 
and indeed so far as the argument of the present 
volume is concerned, we need hardly go beyond it. 
If the Bible is to be the source for us of any 
definite information with regard to the nature 
of God, the redemption of man by Christ, and the 
means by which this redemption is applied to 
the individual Christian, what certain information, 
in the absence of any other guide, will the 
Christian world get from it, let them believe in 
its inspiration as they will ? 



CHAPTEE VI 

Concerning the three theories of the authority for Christian doc- 
trine, advanced by the three doctrinal parties in the English 
Church. Are these theories even consistent with themselves ? 

T^^Angii- Theoretically, aa has been said before, the necessity 
J^ity for for this extraneous guide, this extraneous authority, 

aome authority . -i*iii i 11 11 ai* j* 

^ragj to IS admitted and even urged by all Anglican parties 
^t*it te^ abeady. The object of the preceding chapter has 
flwt necessity, bccu to show thcm, what they fail to realise, that it 

They do not treat ^ . 

Sth^^**°° is, in consequence of our new intellectual conditions, 
it demands. not Only a matter of necessity, but a matter of 
the first necessity ; and that until they can tell us 
definitely, coherently, and fully, on what foundations 
their belief in and their interpretation of the Bible 
rests, all the emphasis they expend in asserting their 
rival doctrines is as meaningless as the crowing of 
cocks in a farm-yard. They answer this question, 
as it is, often and gUbly enough,each party answering 
it in a different way. But they neither consider it 
nor answer it with anything like sufficient care. 
They scamp their sacred work. They examine the 
foJdatioJof their &ith with a Jd of iippant 
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negligence, for which, as a board of directors, they 
would prosecute any firm of accountants, who should 
happen to exhibit it when dealing with the books 
of a company. 

The answers they give us we have abeady Let us consider 

^ ^ •' again the four 

briefly glanced at. Let us now return to them and ^^u" *^®^ 
see what they really come to. Classified broadly, 
we saw that they were four in number, and that 
they offered us, respectively, as the fimdamental 
authority we were asking iot^ firsts the unanimous 
consent of the Church during aU periods of its 
existence ; secondly^ the doctrines and practices of 
the Church during the earlier periods of its existence ; 
thirdly^ the individual studying the Bible as the 
only inspired book ; fourthly^ the individual study- 
ing the Bible as the best of inspired books. The 
last of these answers, which is that of the Broad 
Church party, must hereafter be dealt with sepa- 
rately; partly because that party uses the word 
inspiration in a sense different firom the sense in 
which it is used by all the others; and partly 
because, whatever its methods may be, it professes 
to draw firom them a different order of conclusions. 
Accordingly, though some of the criticisms on which 
we are now about to enter will apply to the answer 
of the Broad Churchmen as well as to those of the 
others, it is the first three answers that we shall 
specially deal with now. 
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Though they But of all of thesc, the fourth included, there is 

differ in all ' ' 

^'au^SS?' one thing to be said ; and this is something on which 
that°thedXite we must speciallv insist on starting. There is a 

answer given •*• •' " 

^R^me ""^ certain answer to the question now before us, which 
wiing. ^ ^ all these four answers absolutely agree in repudiat- 
ing ; and this is the answer to the question given by 
the Church of Rome. The Church of Rome, when 
asked on what grounds we are to believe in the Bible, 
and by what means, believing in it, we are to discrim- 
inate its true meaning, answers us that these grounds 
and means are the Roman Church itself, which is 
an ever-living and ever-infallible teacher, the same 
Church to-day as it was on the day of Pentecost ; 
and which, though it speaks officially at distant 
intervals only, so speaks, when it does speak, in a 
manner which all can recognise, thus pro^essively 
defining the faith, as successive definitions become 
necessary. This claim to a Uving infaUibility, with 
a definite organ of utterance, which is made by the 
Church of Rome, is denied by all Anglicans equally. 
The denial of it, indeed, is almost the only point, 
except the existence of God, with regard to which 
all Anglicans remain really unanimous; and here 
their unanimity is more than real — it is passionate. 
It is a point of brotherly and intimate spiritual 
agreement between Lord Halifax and the gentleman 
whom he calls a blaspheming brawler, Mr. Kensit. 
But it is not Anglicans only whom this denial 
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thus knits together. It knits together all those ah the other 

*^ ° Ghoiches which 

many Christian bodies which owe their distinct the^RSf^tum 
existence, directly or indirectly, to the Reformation. 2^ " 
Nor, in spite of all their dijfferences, is this point 
of agreement accidental. At the time of the Re- 
formation it seemed so ; but it is a characteristic of 
all great principles that their results are ultimately 
beyond all calculation wider than those generations 
which first adopt them know. This is true of 
scientific principles when applied to the industrial 
arts. It is true of the printing-press. It is true 
of the steam-engine and of electricity. It is pre- 
eminently true of the repudiation, by reformed 
Christendom, of the living infallibility claimed for 
itself by the Church of Rome. To reformed Christ- 
endom at the time of the Reformation it not only 
seemed that this particular claim was untenable. 
It seemed also that any such claim was superfluous. 
But slowly, and yet inevitably, the centuries have 
wrought their changes. That old foundation, the 
Bible, on which all reformed Christendom boldly 
rested itself at the beginning, as though it were 
a solid rock, has ceased in itself to be a foundation 
any longer. It moves, it shifts, it totters. It will 
support no structure, unless something outside ^"^^ *^*?^t\i,e 
itself shall be found which will support it. That tSlh 0/ 
something the Roman Church supplied: and now now aii of them 

o i IT ' driven to seek 

refonned Christendom is beginning at last to find ~f,«^""»«*»f 
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that for that something, which it rejected and still 
rejects, it is necessary to find a substitute. This is 
the common primary intellectual need of Anglican, 
of Presbyterian, of Lutheran, of Episcopalian, of 
Nonconformist, of Protestant, of High Churchman, 
of Evangelical — it is the need of all equally. Such 
being the case, then, I propose henceforward to 
make use of a name, as occasion happens to call for 
it, which I have thus far carefully avoided. This 
is the name Protestant. I have avoided it thus 
far, because, as used commonly, it has come to be 
repudiated by many to whom it is still applied — by 
such bodies, for instance, as our own Ritualistic 
party. Here, however, I propose to use it in a strictly 
limited sense, with which no party can quarrel. I 
propose to use it as denoting all Christian bodies 
which unite in protesting against one particular 
thing, even though they unite in protesting against 
nothing else ; and this particular thing is the claim 
of the Roman Church to be a living and infallible 
authority which, however the position of the Bible 
may be altered by scientific knowledge, still attests 
its inspiration, and guides us to its true meaning. 
The name Protestant as thus defined is at once clear 
and inojffensive, and the reader will see, as we pro- 
ceed, the convenience of thus employing it. 
And »u the Resuming, then, our consideration of the three 

four answers ^ 

ittSS^*to*" Anglican answers to the question before us, which 
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at present are our special concern, we shall find .»ppi7«>with 

•^ ^ such a sub- 

that they are all of them typical Protestant SfiSidi thl^ '^^ 

attempts to devise a substitute for the rejected ciwSi^^Mt. 

^ •' poning our 

answer of Kome. Thus far, however, we have tSefo^**"**' 
glanced at them much too briefly to enable us to 
form any clear idea of their value. We must 
now, therefore, inquire more narrowly into the 
precise meaning attached to each by the school of 
thinkers offering it ; and consider whether any one 
of them, when stated plainly and submitted to a 
steady scrutiny, can be seriously accepted by any 
serious man; whether it meets any one of the 
difficulties which it purports to meet, or even tends 
to do so; and whether it is even so much as 
approximately consistent with itself 

We wiU begin our examination of them with 
the assistance of the Dean of Canterbury, who, in 
his work The Bible, and elsewhere, dwells emphatic- 
ally on them all, and, inconsistent as they are, 
appears, with an ingenious catholicity, to accept 
them alL Let us start with the account which he 
gives us of the answer of the Low Church party — 
the answer that the Bible's inspiration is vouched 
for by the personal intuition of the individual, and 
its meaning interpreted by some process which 
takes place in the individual mind. 

The Dean tells us, like all other Low Church- wnrtiiy. there is 

. , . . . . 1 . . the intuitional 

men, that this mtuition and mterpretation are *^«»yj 

6 
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saperintended by the Holy Ghost, **the Ouide — 
the Remembrancer — who dwells in each ChristiarCs 
heart.** He expresses it, however, in slightly 
di£ferent words. He says that there exists in 
every Christian's heart what he calls " the verify- 
ing faculty of the Christian consciousness" ; and 
that this faculty firstly proves to us that parts of 
the Bible are inspired; secondly, picks out the 
inspired parts from the others ; and lastjly, shows 
us with certainty what the inspired parts mean. 
" In everything^" he adds, " which is requisite for 
man's salvation^ the lessons contained in Scripture^ 
with the co-ordinate help of the Spirit hy which its 
writers were movedy to aid us in our discrimina- 
tion^ are an infallible guide to us"^ 
•oondiy, the Lct US uow scB how hc dcscribcs what we have 

iheory of the 

'SimiiuiS'*'^*'* called the High Church answer, which refers us not 
to the Christian consciousness of the individual, but 
to the opinions and practices of the primitive 
Christian Church. If, he says in the essay which 
he contributes to Church and Faith^ we would 
find, amongst many errors, true Christian doctrine, 
let us discover "i/te views held in the days of 
primitive Christianity. In these ages Christians 
were not removed hy nineteen centuries^ with their 
many aberrations and corruptions — but only by 
a brief interspace of time — from the immediate 

1 Ths Bible, p. 141. 
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teaching of our Lord and his apostles. It is they 
[i.e. the Christians of the primitive age] who have 
handed down to us the inestimable heritage of the 
Christian faith.^' ^ 

Finally, let us see how he describes what we twrdiy, the 

theory of the 

have called the answer of the Kitualists, which, ?Se^SSSi^'» 
instead of confining us to the teaching of the ^ *^' 
primitive Church, assigns an equal authority to 
that of subsequent ages; and this answer, too, 
the Dean contrives to put forward as his own. 
At the very beginning of his work The Bihle^ the 
Dean lays it down that Christian opinions are 
altogether distinct from the essential and indubit- 
able articles of the Christian faith ; and there is 
an infallible test, he says, by which the latter may 
be separated from the former. " Opinions^* he 
says, " may he held hy all the members of any one 
branch of the Christian Church ; but if they are 
rejected by any other acknowledged branches of 
the Church they are not an essential part of the 
Christian faith." They may even, he continues, 
be held not only by one branch of the Church, " but 
by the majority of Christians^ and nearly all their 
accredited teachers^ in any particular age, or 
even for successive ages " ; * and yet, according to 
the Dean, if subsequently any considerable body of 
Christians denies them, they are proved ipso facto 

1 Church and FaUh, p. 67. ^ The BibU, p. 10. 
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Having ob- 
served, by the 
way, that all 
these answeni 
contradict 
each other, 



to have been opinions only, and no portion of the 
real Christian verity. In other words, our in- 
fallible authority and guide is, as the Dean puts 
it, according to this theory, " a general consensus 
of Christians^" not in any one age only, such as 
that of the primitive Church, nor in one Communion 
only, such as that of Rome, but in all ages, and in 
all Christian Conmiunions. Were it not for the 
authority of this living consensus, Christianity, the 
Dean says, would become *^ of necessity corrupt/*^ 
because any kind of Christianity " tuill be corrupt 
if it is not progressive " ; and as " new truths " are 
being constantly manifested to the Church, " which 
are nothing less than a continuous revelation" the 
authority of this living and moving consensus is 
necessary, as a means by which these new truths 
may be identified, accepted, and endorsed 

Now we will only pause for a moment to dwell 
on the astounding fact that the Dean himself 
adopts all these answers at once ; but it is a fact of 
great significance, and comment will not be wasted 
on it. It forms an example of what I have called 
the flippant negligence with which the foundations 
and the rule of faith are treated in the English 
Church. For if the first answer which the Dean 
gives us is true, and the verifying consciousness of 
the individual Christian, as he studies the Bible, is 

1 The Bible, p. 7. 
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our sole and sufficient guide, then the second 
answer, which refers him to the teaching of the 
primitive Christians, is superfluous ; or if it is not 
superfluous, it shows the first answer to be false : 
whilst if the third answer is true, which represents 
a progressive consensus of aU Christian bodies as 
revealing to us the only Christianity which is not 
"o/* necessity corrupt,'' then, in that case, the 
second answer is false, which confines authority 
to a consensus of Christians in the remote past. 
It is, however, no part of our business to attack 
the Dean of Canterbury for his personal incon- 
sistency as such. He has been quoted here, 
because he sets forth clearly and eloquently, 
not any principles which happen to be peculiar 
to himself, but the three principles or theories 
which three great Anglican parties offer us as 
the fomidations and proofs of the religion which 
they hold and teach. Forgetting then the let us conBider 

each on its 

Dean's personal feat of adopting these three "^^^^^ 
principles or theories simultaneously, we will go ^"X^'S' 
on to consider the value of each separately. We JJa'^t^iS*' 
will first briefly consider how far each is consistent ™'** 
with itself, and we wiU then consider how far it 
is calculated to meet those difficulties which have 
arisen out of the knowledge of the present day. 

Let us begin with the alleged sufficiency of the 
Christian consciousness of the individual. Its 
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demned by the 
conflicting 
character 
of its reaolts. 



consistency with itself can be tested with great 
ease. K the individual, animated by a devout 
intention, as he broods over the pages of the Bible, 
is infallibly guided by the ^^ Holy Ghost^ the 
Remembrancer" to a true perception of what the 
Bible means, the meanings deduced from it by 
all devout Christians who study it in the same 
way, will substantially, at all events, be the same. 
Now is this the case ? So long as he confines him- 
Tjw intuitional Bclf to generalities, the Dean of Canterbury boldly 

tiieoryiscon- o ' j j 

declares that it is. ^^ As to every truth, which is 
essential to salvation" he says, " the perspicuity/ 
of Scripture is ahsoliUe " ; ^ and he adds that, 
as a matter of fact, the differences between 
the individuals who study Scripture thus, relate 
not ''to essentials" but merely "to the minutics 
of theology" But the moment the Dean leaves 
his generalities behind him, and gives his attention 
to the well-known facts of history — as he does 
directly after the passage just referred to — ^what do 
we find him telling us ? It is something grotesquely 
dijfferent. Each individual Christian, he says, who 
tries to get his religion from the Bible, sees in 
it his own opinions — ''Sua dogmata quisque." 
" The Romanist y" he says, "finds in it the primacy 
of Peter. . . . ITie Protestant discovers in it that 
Rome is the ' Mother of Harlots.* . . . The Sacer- 

> 31ie Bible, p. 142. 
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dotalist sees in it priestly supremacy y Euchar- 
istic sacrificey and sacramental salvation. The 
Protestant cannot find in it the faintest trace of 
Sacerdotalism^ nor any connection whateverhetween 
offering an actual sacrifice and the holy m£morial 
supper of the Lord. . . . The Calvinist sees in it 
the dreadful image of wrath flaming over all the 
pageSy and says to his enemies^ ' Our God is a 
consuming fire.^ The Universalist sees only the 
loving heavenly Father ^ and explains the most 
awfuL forebodings as Oriental tropes and pictorial 
rhetoric"^ What acknowledgment can be more 
conclusive than this, of the hopeless inconsistency 
with itself of the theory of individual illumination ? 
Will the Dean of Canterbury maintain that it is 
merely one of 'Hhe minuticB of theology^' which 
divides the doctrine that God is *'a conswming 
fire'' from the doctrine that God is a ^'loving 
heavenly Father^' whose threats of vengeance on 
sinners are ^^ merely Oriental tropes'"i It is 
obvious that the Dean cannot seriously think this 
himself, either of these two doctrines, or of any of the 
others which he contrasts ; and in another passage 
he frankly admits that he does not. " What some 
Christians y' he says, " even in the same Churchy 
regard as dogmas and practices of consum/mate 
sacrednesSy otherSy quite as able and quite as 

1 The Bible, pp. 148, 144. 
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sincere, despise as specimens of crude mcUericdism 
and unworthy fetish-worshipJ* ^ And a little 
farther on. he says, with yet greater plainness. 
^^ Even as to the most obvious and elementary 
conceptions of how we ma/y obtain salvation, there 
are, though there ought not to he, the most striking 
differences'' ^ How then can the " Christian con- 
sdousness" of the individual be any infallible 
guide with regard even to the essentials of Christi- 
anity ? The Dean's assertions that it can be— 
unsupported by any evidence — are not indeed 
" merely Oriental tropes'' but they very certainly 
are merely Occidental " rhetoric " ; whilst his over- 
whelming proofs that it cannot be, are neither more 
nor less than notorious matters of history. 
The anthority Let US ucxt ask whcthcr the theory which 

of the primitive 

^^7^^Si^t ofife^^ ^^y ^ our authority, not the individual, but 
moSttidlL the consensus of the primitive Church, is superior in 
self-consistency to the theory of individual illumin- 
ation. In some respects it possibly might be, if 
those who profess to build on it were really content 
with asserting such doctrines as might be legiti- 
mately derived from it. But even were such the case 
— and we shall presently ask whether it is so — 
the consistency of the theory with itself would be 
partial only, and we should find that it was still 
vitiated by a fundamental self-contradiction. For, 

1 The Bible, p. 142. « Ibid. p. 147. 
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as we have seen already, the authority of the 
primitive Church is invoked, before all things, as 
a witness to the authority of the Bible, and as an 
inspired selector of the really inspired parts of it. 
But the Church in primitive times was precisely in 
the condition in which it was least qualified, as to 
this, to give us any information at all ; for a very 
large part, at all events, of the Canon as now 
received, was then wholly unsettled ; and the 
importance of coming to a decision as to what 
books were inspired, and what books were not, did 
not become urgent until the precise period at 
which, according to the Dean, the primitive Church 
ended The primitive Church was the Church, as 
the Dean takes care to remind us, which was sepa- 
rated "onZt/ hy a brief interspace of time*^ from a 
living memory of Christ and his first apostles ; and 
if anything is certain, this is certain at all events, 
that Christ never asserted the inspiration of any part 
of the New Testament, for the simple reason that 
none of it was written during his life on earth ; nor 
was the inspiration of any part of it asserted by any 
one of his immediate followers. 

And now let us turn to the theory of the ije theory of 

•^ the consensiis 

consensus of all the Churches as a living guide ai^l!<^fidig. 

bocftuso there 

and authority which continues to instruct us still ; " no consensiu 

•^ ' amongst any of 

and of this, too, let us ask how far it is consistent thSt^SS^Sy 
with itself. " 
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It starts with asserting that the English Church is 
a body forming an integral part of an undivided 
whole, of which the Church of Rome is another part, 
and that they share the guidance of some mystical 
consensus between them. Now it is plain, from its 
own terms, that if this theory is to have any weight 
at all, it must itself be ratified by a consensus of 
the mass of those who are referred to in it. But is 
such the case ? On the contrary, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of them it is absolutely denied and 
repudiated. It is absolutely denied and repudiated 
by the whole of the Church of Rome, which is 
twice as numerous as all the Protestant Communions 
in the world : and this is not all, for, what is still 
more striking, it is similarly denied and repudiated 
by the majority of Protestants themselves. It is 
worthy of remark that this argument against 
it is urged by Romanists and Protestants in 
almost identical terms. In the Dublin Review 
for April 1899, there was an article dealing with 
a speech made by Lord Halifax — a speech in 
which this theory of the consensus was set forth 
as a kind of manifesto. " ijT," says the writer, 
" a vastly preponderating mass or majority is 
to he accepted as indicative of the voice and 
verdict of the whole^ as by its nature it must 
be ... . the very basis and theory of the position 
[of Lord Halifax] stands condemned by Catholic 
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consent"^ A Bampton lecturer — a contributor to 
Church and Faithy in his essay in that volume, 
puts the matter as follows. " To use a Utile 
parabhy^ he says, " a Roman and an Anglican 
priesty and a Presbyterian minister^ are ship- 
wrecked together on a desolate island. The 
Anglican congratulates the Roman that the 
Catholics' are in a majority of two to one. * Not 
at ally' replies the Rom^an^ *7 am the only 
Catholic ; you Protestants are in a majority. I 
have nothing to do with yoUy get you gone.' . . . To 
maintain an idea of Catholicity whichy by the 
majority of those it would embracey is absolutely 
and unconditionally repudiatedy seemly' the 
writer proceeds in conclusion, " difficult."^ To this 
little parable let us add another of our own. A 
homoeopathic doctor finds himself at a medical 
conference, consisting, besides himself, of fifty 
allopaths, twenty ardent Christian scientists, and 
twenty African medicine-men : and he begins an 
address on the principles of medical knowledge and 
practice. " The first principle," he says, " is that 
no principle is true which is not agreed to by every- 
body in this room." " No, sir ! " say the others. 
" We, none of us agree to that. Your very first 
principle falls to the ground at once ; for it cannot 

^ Dublin BevieWf vol. 124, pp. 259, 260. 
^ Church and Faith, p. 144. 
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even fulfil its own conditions of credibility." The 
theory of the general consensus is in absolutely 
the same position. 
Let OS now tost It has thcu bccu shown, with sufficient clear- 

these theories 

^^uStton'' ^^^> *^** ^^^ three theories which the Anglican 
towi^.™^ Church offers us of the basis and test of the 
doctrines of doctrinal Christianity, have not even 
the merit of an internal consistency with them- 
selves ; but involve, when stated clearly, the same 
kind . of absurdity to which Euclid reduces certain 
false hypotheses in geometry. What lies before us 
now is the yet more important inquiry, of how far 
these theories, whether logically self-consistent or 
not, are calculated to meet, touch, or throw any 
kind of light on any one of the questions of which 
severally they are offered as a complete solution. 



CHAPTER VII 

Concerning the practical application of the theories discussed in the 
preceding chapter. The nature and position of the doctrines 
which they are invoked to substantiate, illustrated by three 
examples. 

When a theory can be shown to be logically 
inconsistent with itself, the fact will be admitted, 
by every reasonable man, to aflford a strong pre- 
sumption that the theory in question is false. 
But this kind of reductio ad dbsurdum is less 
conclusive, because it is less precise, when applied 
to religion than it is when applied to the proposi- 
tions of Euclid : and although a religious theory 
may be, with the utmost clearness, shown to be 
self -confuting as a matter of formal logic, a 
sediment of belief may remain in the minds of those 
attached to it, that though it breaks down in its 
logic, there is some truth in it after all. The only 
way in which the correctness of this sediment of 
belief can be gauged, is by turning from the 
question of how the theory is constructed, to the 
question of how it works when applied to the 
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problems it is concerned with. The final test, there- 
fore, of the three Anglican theories — or we may call 
them the three Protestant theories, for they are 
not confined to Anglicans — is not their formal 
self-consistency, but their practical, their working 
power, to provide doctrinal Christianity with any 
kind of foundation which can be accepted by those 
who have avowedly agreed to submit the objective 
evidences of their faith to the touch-stone of modem 
criticism, 
itmuatbere- The rcadcr will observe that in speaking of 

membered that -*- ^ 

^S^^^ Christianity I have been careful, at this point, to 
dorfrSSrf qualifv it with the word " doctrinal." I have done 

Christianity. T. ./ 

SO to distinguish the Christianity we are now con- 
sidering, namely, the Christianity of the Ritualistic, 
the High Church and Low Church parties, from 
Christianity as the Broad Church party conceives of 
it, which more or less plainly professes to be non- 
dogmatic ; and which, accordingly, we shall have to 
consider by itself. Our present business is with a 
Christianity of which doctrines are an essential 
part. In other words, it is a religion which stands 
or falls with its power of substantiating certain 
definite statements as to fact; and the task now 
before us is, in consequence, this. We must consider 
what these definite statements are which doctrinal 
Anglicans enumerate as certain and essential truths ; 
and ask if the certainty which they claim for 
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them is capable of being reached or vindicated by 
any of the proofs or authorities on which they pro- 
fess to rest it. Our inquiry is thus one the limits of we start with 

J- •' the doctrines, 

which are defined sharply. We have not to take ^i^n^^^^ 

• I*. . 1 !• 1 stsntiftte them* 

certam religious premises, and reason Irom them, as 
best we can, towards some conclusions of our own. 
The conclusions are given us by others. They are 
given in the most absolute way. We have to take 
these conclusions, and reason back to the premises. 
We have to take them like points in a lawyer's 
brief, and see how far they are supported by the 
evidence which the lawyer offers us. 

It may, however, seem perhaps that our inquiry wewmuke 

&s xyxivS ox 

is likely to be a confusing one : for Christian pro^tio^ 
doctrine — or we may call it the doctrinal brief — Aposues' creeds 

'' wnich assert 

as held respectively by the three Anglican parties, the cJ^&d^' 

.. .A i« ' t • 1 t ^® descent 

IS not one series of conclusions or propositions, but mto Heu, 
three ; and in each there are many which contradict ^»«™^*^^'^- 
many in the two others. But this fact need not 
embarrass us here : for underlying these divergent 
propositions are some on which, as a minimum of 
doctrine, all three parties insist alike, which they 
aU express in precisely the same terms, and which 
represent, moreover, the general character of the 
whole. These are the propositions which make up 
the Creeds. We will therefore take the Creeds, or 
rather one of the Creeds, namely, the Apostles ' ; 
and, all its articles being regarded as equally vital, 
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we will select certain of them, and examine them 
as test cases. In this selection we will follow an 
exceedingly able writer, who recently joined issue 
on the very point that is now before us, with an 
Anglican upholder of doctrinal Christianity, Lord 
Halifax. The writer I refer to is Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, well known to the majority of English readers 
as an earnest exponent of the view that doctrinal 
Christianity is untenable. She, in an Essay 
specially addressed to Lord Halifax, has taken from 
the Apostles' Creed certain typical propositions, and 
has asked him on what grounds it is possible that 
we should now believe them. We will take the 
same propositions, and presently we will reproduce 
her arguments ; for as the former are types of all 
Christian doctrine, so will the latter supply us 
with convenient types of the kind of objections 
raised by historical and analytical criticism.^ The 
propositions in question are these : the first is that 
which asserts that Christ was bom of a virgin; 
the second is that which asserts that, having been 
crucified, he descended into Hell ; the third is that 

1 The passages quoted in this chapter from Mrs. Ward are taken from 
an article by her, called "The New Reformation," addressed to Lord 
Halifax, which was published in The NineUerUh Century for October 1899. 
I have chosen Mrs. Ward as an exponent of the kind of difficulties raised 
by a critical study of Christian evidences, because, though she makes no 
claim to being an original student, she has perhaps done more than any 
other English writer to popularise a knowledge of what these difficulties 
are ; and her general representation of them is intelligent, vivid, and 
correct, even if some of her views in detail may be open to dispute. 
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which asserts that, having risen, he ascended into 
Heaven. And to these we will add a fourth — the 
proposition which asserts that he was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate. 

Now about the last of these propositions we 
are able to speak with confidence ; and it will give 
us a standard by which to judge of the others. 
That Christ was actuaUy crucified, and crucified at 
the time stated, is a fact which nobody questions. 
The character of the event being considered, the 
evidence in its favour is conclusive. We believe 
in it just as we believe that Caesar invaded Britain. 
With regard, then, to the other three firticles, what 
we have to ask is this : On what grounds can 
educated men to-day be induced to give similar 
credence to the assertion that Christ was born 
without any human father — to the assertion that 
he visited some mysterious place called Hell — and 
to the assertion that in bodily form he ascended 
fi'om the earth's surface ? To doctrinal Christianity 
the actuality of all these events is as essential, 
and is admitted to be as essential, as is that of 
the Crucifixion itself. By what means, in the 
existing state of knowledge, can their objective, 
their historical truth, be established with equal 
certainty ? 

Acting in accordance with a habit produced 
by centuries, doctrinal Anglicans, and doctrinal 

7 
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AndhariM Protcstaiits generally, will instinctively tell us, as 
StS^onthe their first answer to our question, that the truth 
wewuiMkif*' of these events is proved by statements in the 
i^^^I New Testament. But second thoughts will show 
them that, on their own explicit admission, the 
evidential value of these statements has now to be 
entirely reconsidered. It has to be reconsidered, 
as the Bishop of Hereford says, "in the light of 
modem knowledge^ and by those methods of dis- 
passionate study y which are now accepted as the 
only sure and safe guides to truths in theology or 
any other branch of learning" It has to be re- 
considered, as Professor Hamack says, in the light 
of the new " historical sense." It has to be recon- 
sidered, as the Bishop of Oxford, and Canon Grore 
following him, say, in the light of that " analytical 
criticism^ which has no parallel for acuteness of 
investigation^ carefulness of msthod^ and com- 
pleteness of apparatus^ since the days of our 
blessed Lord's life on earth." Also we must 
remember that, as Canon Gore and Professor 
Hamack remind us, the employment of this 
new criticism has not been without new results, 
but has produced a change in our conception of 
the Bible's evidential value, and especially in the 
value of many of its detailed statements, which is 
comparable in magnitude to the change in our 
conception of the Universe produced by our ac- 
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ceptance of the heliocentric theory. The assertion, 
then, that the Virgin birth of Christ, his descent 
into Hell, and his final ascent into Heaven, can be, 
by means of the evidence of the New Testament, 
established as certainly as the undoubted fact of 
his Crucifixion, is an assertion the truth of which 
can be no longer taken for granted. We must, and if, in case 

*^ " they do not, any 

with dispassionate care, inquire whether it is a true auttoi^s"^ 
assertion or not ; and if we should find that it is 
not true — if we should find that the New Testament 
evidence, historically and critically examined, does 
not of itself suffice to prove the three facts in 
question, and if, nevertheless, they are still to be 
proclaimed as certain, we shall then be able to see 
whether by any of these other authorities which 
Anglican theology offers us this certainty can be 
maintained. 

Let us begin then by asking, with more pre- 
cision than we have done yet, what are the chief 
effects which historical and analytical criticism 
have produced on our conception of the New 
Testament and the ideas and events recorded in it. 
In a previous chapter a passage was quoted — it was 
just now again referred to — from a charge by the 
Bishop of Oxford, in which he acknowledges the 
momentous character of the change produced by 
modem criticism in our interpretation oi^^the Holy 
Scriptures.^' It was mentioned at the time, how- 
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That the ever, that some words were omitted from the 

evidential value 

T^tom^t has passage. It was not of the Holy Scriptures as a 
crit?ci8iS?au whole that the Bishop thus spoke. He limited his 

Anglican parties ■■- ^ 

a^t^Butin observation to the ''Holy Scriptures of the Old 

Testament." His doing this, if this limitation had 
any serious purpose, is a singular example of that 
want of power to see the true result of admitted 
methods and principles which characterises, as has 
been said, the Anglican intelligence of to-day, and 
suggests that the Anglican thinkers are moving in 
a kind of mist. For the Bishop of Oxford cannot 
doubt, as a scholar, that the eflfects of modem 
Biblical criticism, instead of being confined to the 
Old Testament, are, when it is applied to the New, 
even greater and more startUng in their signifi- 
cance. The latter, it is true, are different in kind 
fi-om the former. They do not imply or depend 
on any very sweeping change in our views as to 
the dates and authorship of the New Testament 
books. They tend rather to confirm our belief 
in them as genuine historical documents, and do 
nothing to alter — so Professor Harnack assures us — 
" the main lineaments of the personality of Christ 
and the true point of his sayings." In what 
way, then, do scientific criticism, and what Pro- 
fessor Harnack calls " the rise of the historical 
sense" alter our conception of the New Testament 
at all ? They do so in two ways. They do so by 
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presenting to us in an entirely new perspective — 
firstly, facts and ideas of which the text is an 
admittedly true record; and secondly, admitted 
facts connected with the text itself. Let us con- 
sider each of these two ways separately. 

The first is briefly described by Professor Firstly, by 

•^ •' putting the 

Hamack thus. The traditional method of treating ?J^^i°fn ^ " 
the New Testament was a method which regarded ipe'SvI;^'" 
the ideas and events recorded in it as being 
" beyond time " — as being independent of their 
secular circumstances. The new method is essen- 
tially the exact reverse of this. "7^5 may notj* 
says Professor Harnack, " and it will not overlook 
the concrete features in which, and by which, the 
life and doctrine of Clirist were fashioned in 
their day. It seeks for points of connection vnth 
the Old Testament and its developments, with the 
religious life of the synagogue, with contemporary 
hopes for the future, and the intellectual and 
spiritual condition of the world of Greece and 
Rome ; and it finds that the evidence of such a 
connection is unmistakable. The consequence is 
that the sayings and discourses of the Lord, and 
the image of His life itself, not only take their 
colour — and it is a very definite colour — from the 
history of the time ; but are also seen to possess 
very definite limitations." 

The significance of these words is illustrated by 
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the following observations of Mrs. Ward. " We 
nowl^ she says, " hnow [from a mass of documentary 
evidence] that Christianity y as a system of ideaSy 
was more than half in eadstence before the Lord 
lived and taught — that its distinctive doctrines of 
the Kingdom^ the Son of Man^ heaven and hdly 
angels and devils^ were the familiar furniture of 
the mirids a/mongst which it arose. The interest 
of the problem/^ she proceeds, ** has really very 
much shifted from the two hundred years after 
the Crucifixion to the two hundred years before 
it. The doctrine of a pre-existent Messiah^ the 
elements for the doctrine of a suffering Messiah^ 
the * heavenly mxin' of St. Paul . . . to say 
nothing of * the theosophy trembling on the verge 
of becoming a religion^' as it has been called, 
which the thought of Philo produced on Hellen- 
istic ground — all these were already in existence 
long before the Galilean ministry or the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians." The ultimate con- 
clusion to be drawn from facts like these, we need 
not at this moment consider. It is enough now to 
observe that this connection of Christian doctrine 
with the thought of the world in general, by 
showing what M. Sabbatier calls " its historic con- 
tingencyy' exhibits it, as has just been said, in an 
entirely new perspective. 

And now, from the ideas of the New Testament, 
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let us turn our attention to the text, and we shall secondly, by 

putting in a new 

see how criticism has produced a similar eflfect on JSJgt^^'Sct. 
that. It has, no doubt, discovered new facts thetei^ 
connected with it ; but the discovery of new facts 
has not been its most important work. Its most 
important work has been to place in a new light a 
class of facts that were long admitted and recognised. 
All commentators knew that there were in the 
Gospel narratives many apparent discrepancies, 
and some passages of doubtful authenticity ; and 
Catholics and Protestants alike have devoted much 
ingenuity to the task of explaining away the various 
difficulties suggested by them, so that each Gospel, 
from its first verse to its last, might be able to make 
good its claim to complete inerrancy. The task, 
however, is now admitted to have been a hopeless 
one; and in the face of modem criticism, it has 
been altogether abandoned. The idea of interpola- 
tions is no longer rejected as inadmissible ; and 
many, at all events, of the apparent discrepancies 
as to fact, are admitted to be the precise things 
they appear to be — namely, real discrepancies due 
to human imperfections in the writers— failures of 
memory, or defective personal knowledge. Indeed, 
they are just such features as we might naturally 
expect to find in the depositions of honest but 
uncritical witnesses. 

But whilst, on the one hand, the adoption 
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of this critical attitude strengthens rather than 
weakens the evidential value of the Gospels so far 
as regards a considerable portion of their subject- 
matter, there is another portion with regard to 
which the eflfects of it are wholly diflferent; and 
these latter eflfects have been produced in a 
peculiar manner, which can best be described by 
means of a homely analogy. When a play is 
being acted on the stage of a great theatre, the 
actors and actresses are made up with such skill, 
that they appear to the spectator, as he sees 
them behind the footlights, to have figures and 
faces entirely different from their own. Though he 
knows this appearance is the result of very ordinary 
artifice, the illusion to his eye is perfect. But if 
once the footlights are put out, if daylight takes 
the place of them, and the spectator, mounting the 
stage, examines the performers closely, all the 
illusion ends. He sees at a glance where the false 
forehead joins the real one ; brilliant complexions 
turn to powder and daubs of paint ; and instead of 
being deceived any longer, he wonders how he was 
deceived at all. A similar change has been pro- 
duced in the aspect of the New Testament text by 
the general adoption of the modem critical method. 
There has been, as it were, a turning down of the 
theological footlights, which intervened between 
the text and the student, throwing on it an 
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artificial glow; and we now see it close at hand, 
bare to the light of day. Examining it thus, we 
find some new facts in connection with it ; but the 
principal result has been to make us conscious of 
the true significance of old facts — facts which we 
knew before, but never clearly understood. These 
facts as we see them now, at once inevitably suggest 
to us explanations of themselves, which, under 
former conditions, the most daring theologians 
hardly ventured to contemplate. Of how they do 
this we will now take certain examples. They 
shall be examples which bring us back to the point 
from which we lately started. 

We will begin with the story of the miraculous seen in this 

^ •' new perspective, 

birth of Christ — Christ for whom there was claimed tor7h2 vS^n 
a direct descent from David. It is a notorious fact «» independent 

force. So does 

that both the Gospel genealogies which purport *^' ^'^^^"^ '''^ 

to set forth his Davidic descent in detaU, trace it 

not through his mother, but through Joseph, who 

is, in the accounts of his birth, emphatically asserted 

to have been no relation to him whatsoever. Of 

this classical difficulty many explanations have 

been offered; but now, as Mrs. Humphry Ward 

has pointed out to Lord Halifax, the difficulty and 

the explanation both become suddenly very simple. 

The Gospel genealogies trace Christ's descent 

through Joseph, because they were written before 

the belief had spread itself that his birth was a 
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physiological portent, and that Joseph was not his 
father. This natural inference is corroborated by 
the fact that the miraculous birth does not figure 
in the narrative on which it is generally admitted 
that the Gospels alike of Matthew and Luke were 
based. In the Gospel of Mark it is altogether 
ignored; and in the Gospel of John there is at 
most a vague and uncertain reference to it. There 
is nothing new in these facts. The only thing that 
is new is the fact that at last we are learning to 
draw from them the natural inference — ^the natural 
inference that the miraculous birth of Christ did 
not form part of the primitive Christian teaching. 
There is a further fact still which can be verified by 
the most ordinary reader, and which, as Mrs. Ward 
very justly argues, lends to the same inference an 
even greater strength. This is the curious incon- 
sistency between the miraculous birth and the rest 
of Christ's life, as all the Gospels give it to us. 
Nothing of that stupendous event, of the songs of 
the heavenly host, nothing of the star, nothing of 
the adoring Magi, when once these marvels have 
been mentioned, is ever heard again. Even the 
mother of Christ and his kinsmen have apparently 
no knowledge of them. " In the New Testament ^ 
indeedy' says Mrs. Humphry Ward, who urges on 
Lord Halifax all the above points, ^^two distinct 
views of the parentage and birth of Jesus Christy 
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one attributing his birth to natural causes, the 
other to supernatural^ are plainly expressed; 
and the natural view is clearly the earlier. 
Moreover^ the indirect expression of this view^ 
which pervades the greater part of the New 
Testament^ is historically far more convincing 
than the direct expression given to its rival in the 
birth-chapters of Luke and Matthew.^' 

And now let us pass on from the miraculous The descent 

^ ^ into Hell, 

birth to the Ascension. The evidence on which 
the Ascension was traditionally supposed to rest, 
is seen, when examined by the methods of modern 
criticism, to suflFer a change precisely the same in 
kind as that which is suffered by the evidences of 
the miraculous birth. The Ascension is seen to 
have been originally regarded by the Christians as 
a part of the Kesurrection, and as having occurred 
in Jerusalem on the same day. The scene of it 
then was transferred from Jerusalem to Galilee. 
Then, by and by, it was again located in Jerusalem ; 
but the date of the occurrence was asserted to have 
been forty days later. As an event distinct from 
the Kesurrection, historical and textual criticism 
show that it had no place in the earlier teaching ; 
and. says Professor Hamack, such passages in the 
first three Gospels as suggest a contrary conclusion, 
" are by the history of the text proved to have 
been later additions.'^ 
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and the Resur- We hsLYB 0116 111016 eveiit to dcal with, and that 

rection. 

is the descent into Hell. What sort of evidence for 
that is contained in the New Testament? The 
only passage which even suggests it is in the First 
Epistle of Peter, where it is said that " Christy being 
put to death in the fleshy but quickened in the 
Spirit . . . preached to the spirits in prison.'' 
On the other hand, Christ himself, in the act of 
expiring on the Cross, distinctly said that he 
would that day be in Paradise. Thus the New 
Testament evidence, so far as it goes, is contra- 
dictory; whilst still more significant is the fact 
that not before the second century are there any 
signs that a belief in this alleged event was later 
on to develop into a portion of the Christian 
faith. 

Here, then, we have before us the New Testa- 
ment evidence for the three events we are consider- 
ing, as it appears to us when examined and sifted 
by that analytical criticism, which "^br accuracy 
of method and completeness of apparatus " the 
Bishop of Oxford declares to be unrivalled. The 
foregoing account of its results is taken from a 
profound German scholar, and an accomplished 
English student, who are warped in their views by 
no anti-religious prejudices ; and however, in some 
of its details, this criticism may be open to correc- 
tion, there can be no doubt that, for all practical 
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purposes, its results are such as Professor Hamack 
and Mrs. Ward describe them. The New Testament 
evidences, then, for the three events being what we 
have just seen them to be, the first question we 
have to ask is this : Are these evidences, if we 
approach them, as the Bishop of Hereford says we 
must, ''without presuppositions,^^ without any 
desire to find in them a " buttress^' for " inherited 
traditions " to which we happen to be attached — if 
we approach them, for example, as we should 
approach the earlier books of Livy — are these 
evidences of a kind to place the Virgin birth of 
Christ, his descent into Hell, and his Ascension, on 
the footing of historical certainty admittedly 
occupied by his Crucifixion ? 

Now Professor Hamack, Mrs. Ward, and the These events 

are not dis- 

whole school represented by them, which includes JrSmf bat 

T . 1 « T , are merely 

an enormous and growing number oi devout shown to re- 

*-^ *-' quire evidence 

persons, say that these evidences not only fail othS-^tolrS 
altogether to provide these events with any his- Testament 
torical basis, but show them conclusively to be 
neither more nor less than legends. Our own 
position, however — the position underlying the 
whole of the previous argument — is the precise 
reverse of this. We still assume these events to 
have been, in the strictest sense, historical. We 
are only asking on what grounds our assumption 
can be reasonably justified. The utmost that we 
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admit criticism to have done to the New Testa- 
ment evidences, is to show us that they are insuf- 
ficient by themselves to prove that these events are 
historical : but, at the same time, we, in common 
with the most timid scholars, concede to the 
school of Professor Hamack and Mrs. Ward, that 
the very least that criticism has done is to show 
us that the New Testament evidences fail to 
impart to these events a character of historical 
certainty. But these events are, for doctrinal 
Christians, fiindamentaUy and essentially certain, 
or else they are less than nothing. In the opinion 
of such Christians, the Virgin birth of Christ is, 
as Lord Halifax says, the foundation of their whole 
religion ; and if the Grospels, examined as ordinary 
documents, can suggest such an event as possible, 
but cannot render it certain, the difference between 
certainty — burning, absolute certainty, and pos- 
sibility, or even probability, must be produced in the 
wiuanyofthe Christian by evidence of some other kind. Will 

Anglican *' 

M^th S^'^ this other kind of evidence, as explained to us by 
"^ '^^^ any of the three Anglican or Protestant theories of 

it, produce, with regard to the events now before 
us, the absolute certainty which the doctrinal 
Christian claims for them ? Will this certainty be 
produced by the intuition of the devout individual 
reader ? Will it be produced by an appeal to the 
beliefs of the primitive Church? Or will it be 
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produced by some vague consensus of Christians 
vaguely defined, and deprived of all definite 
means of making itself heard, and of recording 
itself? 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Low Churcli, the High Church, and the Ritualistic theories, 
each tested, hj being applied to the doctrines that have just 
been mentioned. The Ritualistic theory of the consensus the 
least satisfactory of all. 

The Intuitional Let US begin with the intuition of the individual — 

theory will o 

certainly not ^j^^ individual illumiuated by the interior workings 
of the Spirit. If this theory be true, every baptized 
Christian is endowed with a faculty which, unless 
it be quenched by sin, is an infallible guide to true 
Christian doctrine, and is the ultimate proof that 
it is true. It does not guide him to Christian 
truth directly, but it enables him to pick it out of 
the Bible. It enables him to distinguish the 
historical statements in it from the legendary, those 
literally true from those true metaphorically ; and 
of those statements that are ambiguous it indicates 
the true meaning. Now, so far as regards the 
moral teaching of the Bible, the theory no doubt 

It can give some rcsts ou au actual basis of fact. The moral teaching 

support to ^ 

to^dSt^r''® of the Bible appeals to a set of feelings in us, which, 

Christianity; , i i • i t . 

when once roused, make an independent response to 
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it ; and these living feelings do form a certain 
standard by which to interpret the teaching that 
originally roused them. But our present concern is 
not with moral teaching at all. It is with definite 
assertions as to alleged historical events. Can it be 
maintained that there is any interior guide that 
will enable the individual to pronounce infallibly 
as to them ? 

It is, of course, assumed— and the Bishop of 
Hereford insists— that the interior guide prompts 
us to make use of secular criticism, and so far as it 
goes to trust it. But if the guide is to help us 
here, it has to do more than this. Besides endorsing 
what this criticism tells us, it must supplement it. 
Out of a number of assertions purporting on the 
face of them to be historical, but alike deprived by 
criticism of their supposed evidential value, the 
guide, whilst rejecting some, has to vouch independ- 
ently for the absolute truth of others. Does, in 
reality, any such guide exist, seated self-sufficient in 
the soul of each baptized individual — a guide which, 
whilst bidding him not to insist literally on the 
story of the sun going back on the dial of Ahaz, and 
whilst bidding him to treat Christ's statement 
" This is my body " as a metaphor, shall infallibly 
inform him that the story of the Virgin birth is 
historical, and that the latest account of the 
Kesurrection is more accurate than the earlier 

8 
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ones ? To ask this question is in reality to answer 
it. The " interior witness" by those who rely on 
its guidance, is always described as a ^* spiritioal 
experience " of the individual ; and though such 
an experience is conceivable as a guide in spiritual 
questions, it is impossible to conceive of it as a 
guide in critical and historical judgments. 

That such is the case has been not only ad- 
mitted, but insisted on, by the French Evangelical 
Protestant, M. Adolphe Sabbatier, who shows 
that the theory of this " witness " as a guide to 
dogmatic doctrine belonged to an age, and could 
only maintain itself in an age, when historical and 
critical discrimination were supposed to be quite 
unnecessary. We will, however, put it to a positive 
and definite test. If the ^'interior witness" is 
really competent to assure us that, in spite of all 
critical doubts, the Virgin birth, the descent into 
Hell, and the Ascension are absolutely certain and 
assured historical events, it cannot be infallible 
with regard to these events only. If it has spoken 
at all, it has spoken about many others; and it 
must be equally infallible in what it has said about 
these also. Now, up to the middle of the present 
century there was one series of events about which 
those who believed in this witness claimed that it 
spoke most emphatically, declaring them to be, in 
an historical sense, true. These were the events 
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recorded in the Mosaic account of the Creation; 
together with the further event, namely, the 
writing of that account by Moses. The party, 
however, by which the interior witness was supposed 
till yesterday to have imparted this information, 
have now, in the face of geological and critical 
science, been eager to admit that this information was 
erroneous. How then can they maintain that their 
witness is an infallible guide with regard to the 
Virgin birth, the descent into Hell, and the Ascen- 
sion, when they admit it to have been completely 
mistaken with regard to the creation of the world, 
and the origin of the documents in which the 
account of the Creation is contained ? 

But this is not all. It remains to recall the 
reader's attention to another series of facts, men- 
tioned in a previous chapter. It was there pointed 
out, in the words of the Dean of Canterbury, that 
the interior witness, when speaking not of his- 
torical events, but of questions appealing directly 
to the moral and spiritual sense, such as the means 
by which salvation is to be gained by the individual 
soul, guides diflferent individuals to hopelessly con- 
flicting answers, and that it cannot even aflSx any 
one undisputed meaning to many of the most im- 
portant of the utterances of Christ himself. It 
tells one man that Christ instituted the propitiatory 
sacrifice of the mass ; another that the idea of any 
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Bsany Low 
Gharch divine 
would find if 

Sressed by a 
oubting mem- 
ber of his 
congregation. 



such sacrifice would have been abhorrent to him. 
It tells one man that Christ founded a priesthood of 
a specific kind ; it tells another that he founded a 
priesthood of some kind ; it tells a third that he 
abolished the institution of priesthood altogether. 
If it cannot speak infallibly about questions such 
as these — questions appealing directly to the moral 
and spiritual sense, and arising directly out of the 
undisputed words of Christ — how can it speak in- 
fallibly about remote historical events, the objective 
evidence for which is utterly inconclusive, and 
which, if they appeal to the spiritual sense at all, 
appeal to it only through a long process of 
reasoning ? 

Let any Low Church Anglican clergyman, who 
professes to ground his faith solely on the Bible, as 
vouched for by the interior witness in the indivi- 
dual, and who is at the same time fully conversant 
with the results of modern Biblical criticism, be 
asked to-day by any doubting members of his con- 
gregation, how he can re-persuade others that the 
Virgin birth was a fact — that Christ's birth was 
the result of a unique physiological process, defying 
all the analogies and known laws of nature : and 
what could such a clergyman say ? All he could 
say, put plainly, would be nothing more than this 
— " I know this marvel was a fact, simply because 
I feel that it was a fact." How could such an 
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answer help those who consulted him ? They would 
answer in their turn, " But this is precisely what we 
have ceased to feel. Why are your feelings a surer 
guide than ours ? Ydu might as well tell us that 
you feel that King Alfred burnt the cakes, that the 
Trojans landed at Totness, that Remus jumped 
over the mud wall of Romulus ; and ask us, because 
of your feelings, to take these legends as certainties." 
The clergyman, thus pressed, would probably be 
driven to reply, " But in this feeling of mine about 
the Nativity I do not stand alone. Consider the 
mass of Christians who feel exactly as I do." This 
is an argument the value of which will be con- 
sidered in another place. It is enough here to 
point out that if our clergyman used it, he would 
ipso facto be abandoning his own position. He 
would be throwing over the theory of the interior 
witness altogether, and adopting the theory of a 
witness in its very essence exterior. He would be 
adopting the theory of the consensus, which offers 
us, as the test of any doctrine's truth, not the fact 
of the individual feeling its truth intensely, but the 
fact of a number of individuals believing in its 
truth unanimously. 

Let us next take the theory that the guide to S'^*''*^*^^i^^e 
doctrine, and the evidence of it, are the beliefe pre- mo^Thoi^fut 
valent in the primitive Christian Church — amongst p^cj^ ?«>- 

r o portion to 

Christ's immediate disciples, and the immediate ^t^™***^^- 
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successors of his disciples — successors who, as the 
Dean of Canterbury says, were separated " only by 
a brief interspace of time " from the days when 
Christ's teaching was still a living memory. This 
brings us at once to the consensus theory, in a 
certain form ; but it is the theory of the consensus 
truncated as it were, and limited by considerations 
of common historical evidence. This limitation, 
it must be observed, impUcitly changes the char- 
acter of that theory altogether; for by attribut- 
ing to a primitive consensus an authority that it 
denies to any consensus subsequent to it, it rests 
this authority not on the perpetual guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, but on the accuracy and retentiveness 
of ordinary human memory, and on the action of 
ordinary intelligence on the facts with which this 
memory supplied it. Can, then, the primitive 
Church, regarded in this light, be held to supply us 
with any positive proof that the Virgin birth, the 
descent into Hell, and the Ascension were historical 
facts ? The more closely this question is examined 
by the methods of scientific research, the more 
clear does it become that the evidence of the 
primitive Church, isolated from the evidence of the 
Church during later ages, not only fails to prove 
that these events were true, but affords us the 
strongest grounds for considering them to be purely 
legendary. For if, as the theory assumes, the 
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primitive Church is an authority because its 
members, in point of time, were near the events 
referred to, its authority will be strongest during 
the years that were most near to them, and will 
graduaUy grow weaker in proportion as the events 
gr^w distant. But, as has been pointed out, the 
evidence for the events in question is most deficient 
during the years that were nearest their alleged 
occurrence, and becomes definite in almost exact 
proportion as the interspace which divided the 
Church from their alleged occurrence lengthened. 
As we have seen already, during the life of Christ 
himself, aU records of a belief in his Virgin birth are 
wanting. They are wanting in the earUest memoirs 
composed of his life by his disciples. The accepted 
account of his Resurrection is not the earliest 
account of it, but the latest. The assertion of his 
descent into Hell belongs to a time still later. How 
then can these events be substantiated by the 
witness of primitive Christianity, when the witness 
for them grows fainter and fainter in proportion as 
it becomes more primitive ? 

There is, however, more to add. Not only does Moreover, it 

•^ asserted doc- 

the witness of the really primitive Church fail to *^?tu5i'£>!* 
substantiate these events which doctrinal Chris- thereforejtfs 

no Authority for 

tianity postulates ; but it gives its authority to w^ptf"^ '*^ 
beliefe which doctrinal Christianity rejects. The 
really primitive Church insisted on the necessity of 
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circumcision. It believed also in the immediate 
second coming of Christ. Why, if its witness was 
erroneous with regard to both these questions, is it, 
when taken by itself, to be accepted as an infallible 
guide with regard to others of a precisely similar 
kind ? Why, if, when its memory of Christ was 
freshest, it was so hopelessly wrong with regard 
to his second coming, was it necessarily right, 
when its memory became less fresh, with regard 
to the circumstances — equally mysterious — of his 
first coming. To put the matter briefly, of all the 
alleged foimdations for the doctrines postulated by 
the doctrinal Christianity of to-day, none has been 
shattered more completely by historical criticism 
than the primitive Church considered as an isolated 
authority. In the first place it shows us that 
even of that minimum of doctrines now considered 
essential by all doctrinal Christians, many in the 
primitive Church were wanting altogether ; in the 
second place it shows that the rest were incom- 
pletely developed; and lastly it shows us, with 
regard to the historical doctrines in particular, that 
the evidence of the primitive Church does more to 
undermine than to confirm them. 

Let us lastly consider the theory, as put forward 
by Protestants, Anglican or other, which finds its 
authority in the consensus of the Church as a whole 
— a Church whose living voice is still our guide 
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to truth, instead of having ceased abruptly after 
stammering for a few generations. Will this 
supply us with evidence of a more satisfactory 
kind ? In spite of the logical inconsistency of this The theory of 

the oonsensas 

theory with itself, which was mentioned in a former ^^'^'* 
chapter, we may, when we test it practically, be 
inclined to think that it will; and we may be 
inclined to think so, in spite of another objection 
which the first practical question we shall have 
to ask will suggest to us. Let us deal with this 
first. 

It is obvious that if we appeal to the consensus 
as an authority for any definite statements, our first 
care must be to inquire by what means the con- 
sensus speaks, and where its confirmation of these 
definite statements is to be found. Now the in spite of the 

, fact that no 

Roman Church, as presently we shall again have SiS^^rovidea 
occasion to remark, answers that they are to be or^nofStter- 
found in the decisions of her own councils — councils 
which represent the living Church as a whole, and 
are rendered infallible by the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit. But this answer the Anglican Church rejects. 
The Roman Church, it protests, is not the Church 
as a whole. None of the Churches are ; they are 
only component parts of it ; and no one of these 
parts by itself is protected against error. All have 
erred ; and Anglicans of all parties protest that of 
all the Churches it is Rome that has erred most 
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seriously. If, then, the true, the infallible consensus 
of Christians does not speak through the formal 
decisions of Rome, where, and by what means, does 
it speak ? 

The Dean of Canterbury, though he has never 
faced this question steadily, shows, in his work The 
Bihle^ that at moments he perceives the importance 
of it ; and in one of these lucid intervals he offers 
us a distinct answer to it. As an example of how 
this living consensus speaks — this consensus which 
is the source of all our certainty, which saves 
Christianity from corruption by making a " con- 
tinuous revelation " of it, and is to guide us now 
through the difficulties of these modem days — he 
offers us certain definite and carefully-preserved 
documents; and these documents are the Creeds. 
He offers us this example, but he does not offer us 
any other ; and for not doing so he informs us that 
or any example hc has au cxcelleut rcasou. The reason is that 

of its atteiance ^ • ^ >^ • 7 

^Sittm- tl^^re IS no other example in existence. " Outside 
'**^*"' the Creeds,'' he says, ^^ there is no agreement in 

Christendom as to where the infallible rule is.'' ^ 
Now surely this is a somewhat insignificant mouse 
to issue from the parturient mountain of continuous 
and progressive revelation; and seeing that the 
mountain cannot, if the Dean be correct, have 
produced anything since the days of Athanasius at 

1 The Bible, p. 141. 
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latest, we may safely say that, on the Dean's own 
showing, his continuous revelation cannot be so very 
continuous after all. 

Still, if we confine our attention to the three sun the creeds 

do voach for the 

great doctrines — those of the Virgin birth, the J^li^i^'^ 
descent into Hell, and the Ascension — ^we must 
admit that these, at all events, form part of the 
Creeds, and do thus constitute a definite and docu- 
mentary record of a general consensus amongst 
ChrUtL at the time when the Creeds were formu- 
lated. We may admit further that, as an authority 
for the doctrines in question, this consensus is logic- 
ally far superior to the authority of the primitive 
Church — the primitive Church distinguished from 
the Church of the times that followed it, and con- 
sidered authoritative because its memories of Christ 
were fresh. For, as we have seen already, the time 
when these memories were freshest is precisely the 
time when the evidence for these doctrines was 
weakest ; but the consensus which expressed itself in 
the Creeds, instead of being the result of memory, 
was the result of progressive meditation on facts 
which memory had committed to memoranda: and 
if we really and seriously accept this consensus as 
our guide, we admit that the events which are pos- 
tulated as the foundation of doctrinal Christianity 
were more clearly understood by the generations 
who subsequently reflected on them, and who asked 
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not only what the memoranda recorded, but what 
they indirectly implied, than they were by those 
observers from whose memory the memoranda were 
originally derived. 
But is it Such being the case, then, how far does the 

credible that ° 

2S ulf^ theory of the consensus, as the Dean of Canterbury 

authority if it j» ix'j. 'J 'j-ITj. i_ 

can be oily lormulates it, provide an mtelligent person who 

•bowntohave ox 

S?itm^^ accepts it at the present day, with grounds for 
believing that the propositions of the Creeds are 
true ? So far as it goes, this theory, once accepted, 
affords us, if we isolate it from all other considera- 
tions, an authority for such a belief, which is seem- 
ingly sufficient and consistent. The difficulty with 
regard to it arises from the important fact that to 
isolate it from other considerations is altogether 
impossible. There are other considerations of an 
absolutely essential kind in connection with which 
we are necessarily compelled to take it. So far as 
it goes, indeed, it does not substantially differ from 
the Koman doctrine of a Church which, in its cor- 
porate capacity, is infallible; but the difference 
between the two is this, that whilst the Koman 
theory is developed to its full logical conclusion, 
the Anglican theory, as the Dean of Canterbury 
expounds it, is limited by a further theory which 
changes its whole character. The Roman theory 
asserts that this same consensus of Christians, 
which gave its authority to the various propositions 
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of the Creeds, has contiDued to speak, whenever 
its speech was necessary, with equal precision up 
to the present day, and will continue to do so, with 
ever-increasing fulness, up to the day when the 
life of the Church on earth ends. The Dean of 
Canterbury's theory, on the contrary, maintains that 
this mystical authority has spoken only twice, or 
three times at the utmost ; the third time, if he in- 
cludes it — which he most probably does not — being 
the time of the composition of the so-called Creed 
of St. Athanasius; and that ever since then the 
oracle has remained dumb. The Dean maintains, 
further, in accordance with the Anglican Articles, 
that not only all the Churches, but even General 
Councils, have erred in matters of faith, and that 
none of them are unfailing guides. Hence there 
arise the two following questions. Firstly, if this 
consensus has been so exceedingly spasmodic in its 
utterances, and has never uttered anything since 
the beginning of the fourth century, what grounds 
have we, in logic or plausibility, for attributing to it 
any infallible authority at all? And secondly, how, Howapinam 
if the decisions of even General Councils are fallible, declare aii 

' Councils to be 

can infallibility attach to the decisions represented the'c^s^m 
by the formulae of the Creeds ? chSSSi-""^ 

This latter question alone, to which no answer W for them? 
is possible, is sufficient itself to show the unreality 
of the Dean's position ; but we shall find, if we refer 
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The Dam of 
CftfiUrtmry un* 
ccmndoatly 
•howK lis how 
ftbtnrrl this 
theory is. 



to certain emphatic admissions of his own, that he 
shows its unreality himself in a yet more direct 
manner. For we shall find, if we study his account 
of the theory of the consensus closely, that he 
declares the Creeds to be its sole authoritative 
utterances, not because they represent a consensus of 
Christians at the time when they were first formu- 
lated, but because he assumes that there exists a 
consensus in their favour still. Many doctrines, he 
says— as we saw in a former chapter— have had in 
their favour a consensus not of " one branch of the 
Church ordy,^^ but of the great ^^ majority of 
Christians,'^ including amongst them " nearly all 
their accredited teachers,'' and not for one age only, 
" hut for successive ages " ; and yet the fact of this 
consensus does nothing to attest their trutL And 
why ? Because, says the Dean, a consensus ceases to 
be binding, and is proved to have no authority, the 
moment any considerable body of Christians dissents 
from it. This subsequent dissent from the doctrines 
it once ratified proves them to have been opinions 
only, not parts of the assured Christian teaching — 
opinions probably " erroneous,'' and in many cases 
* ' hateful." ^ Such being the case, then, the authority 
of the consensus for the Creeds — ^for the Virgin birth, 
for the descent into Hell, for the Ascension — ipso 
facto ceases to be an authority at all, the moment 

1 See The Bible, p. 10. 
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the truth of the Creeds begins to be seriously 
questioned. In other words, the authority of the 
consensus is destroyed by the very conditions which 
make an appeal to it necessary. 

W-e have not, however, finished our examination 
of this theory yet. It is, as has been said already, 
a theory which, in the English Church, is dis- 
tinctively the theory not of the Low Churchmen, 
but of the Ritualists. We must, therefore, not 
content ourselves with considering a Low Church- 
man's exposition of it. We must consider it also 
as expounded by the Ritualists themselves ; and we 
shall see that in one respect the account of it given 
by them differs materially from the account given 
by the Dean. The Dean, as we have seen, in 
accordance with the Anglican Articles, denies in- 
fallibility to Councils — even to those that were really 
(Ecumenical. The Ritualists, on the contrary, itistmethat 

. theRituaUsts 

maintain that a council which is really (Ecumenical *j°j^ Xch*' 
does possess that infallibility which the Articles and FJ^t^taS"^ for 

' they do admit 

the Dean deny to it. They contend, however, that ^^o**„e5r«S m. 
since the schism between the Eastern and Western '^^^^ ' 
Churches, the getting together of an (Ecumenical 
Council has been impossible ; and that consequently 
the consensus, though it spoke through Councils 
once, speaks through them no longer ; and has, as 
an historical fact, never spoken through them for 
nearly twelve hundred years. Now, is the theory 
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of the consensus, with this definite addition to it, 
more convincing and reasonable than it is when 
this addition is wanting? In one respect and in 
a certain sense it is so. It excludes, that is to say, 
one self-stultifying doctrine by which alone the 
position of the Dean of Canterbury would be 
vitiated. It admits that the consensus, when it 
has once formally spoken, as it spoke through the 
Councils preceding the great Schism, has spoken 
with an authority which is binding on the Church 
for ever; that no questioning of its decisions by 
Christians in subsequent ages, can reduce the 
doctrines it has sanctioned to erroneous or even 
doubtful opinions ; and maintains that those who 
doubt or question them, instead of invaUdating 
their authority, put themselves out of court, by 
convicting themselves of heresy. But though the 
Kitualistic theory of the consensus is free from one 
of the defects so fatal and conspicuous in the theory 
of it, as formulated by the Dean of Canterbury, 
there is one defect which the two possess in 
conmion; and this is the most fatal and funda- 
mental defect of all. 

but they main. AcCOrdiug tO both thcOricS, the consensus, how- 

tain that Oeneral 

SJ^*ibi^^/ ever it may have spoken once — whether it spoke 
bet^SS^the through Creeds or Councils — has no recognised 

Bast and West ° rrn x\ /• /m i 

organ of utterance now. The Dean of Canterbury 
would tell us that it has had none for nearly 
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sixteen hundred years. The Ritualists would tell us 

that it has had none for nearly twelve hundred. For Therefore titer 

one or other of those periods it has been a face with- SSSitodo, that 

J ,•■ J "j. 1 j'n* i_ there cmnot 

out a mouth ; and it makes no more dinerence to poeeibiy be uy 

imUllble oolin- 

the argument which computation we adopt, than it ^^^ ^ 
makes to a drowmng man, ii a rope tails to reach speak? 
him, whether the rope is too short by sixteen yards 
or by twelve. For if we start with asserting the 
consensus to be our one sole authority, it is im- 
possible to claim for it this authority in the past, 
unless we can also maintain that it is equally 
authoritative in the present, in order that it may, 
in the first instance, be a witness to its own in- 
errancy. If the Anglican doctrine of the consensus 
cannot establish itself y by what possible means is 
it capable of establishing any others ? We do not 
ask that it should establish itself by ordinary 
historical evidences. We invoke it, in order that 
it may corroborate and supplement them, not 
because we imagine it rests on them : and if we 
accept it at all, we must accept it by an act of 
faith. But in order to accept an authority by an 
act of faith, what we do require is that there 
shall be some authority to accept. We require 
that it shall have some identifiable organ of 
utterance ; and if we are to believe what it tells 
us, we must be able to distinguish what it tells us. 
But the Christian consensus, as Anglican theorists 

9 
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represent it, has no living organ of utterance, no 
definite voice at alL It cannot even encourage us 
by agreeing with itself that it is true. 
A recent Low Ouc of thc writcrs in Church and Faith^ 

Ghuroh writer 

iSSi?ta tte only ^^^y foUowiug thc Dcau of Canterbury, endeavours 

answer he can . .i • . ,v • /• t 

givetothie to press the consensus into the service ol Low 

qnestion; 

Church theology, admits that such is the case in 
the very act of arguing that it is not. How, he asks, 
does the voice of the consensus speak to us ? And 
here is his answer. ^^ It isy* he says, ^^like the 
windy of which thou hearest the sounds but canst 
not tell whence it cometh^ nor whither it goeth. 
It has to be gathered painfully and with difficulty , 
from the indications of the thought and of the 
experience of successive generations of men^ ^ 
It is plain that to admit this is to abandon 
the theory of the consensus altogether. The 
consensus is invoked to affirm and interpret the 
meaning of the Bible ; and the individual is invoked 
to discover the meaning of the consensus; just as 
the Indian theory which says that the world rests 
on an elephant, adds that in its turn the elephant 
rests on a tortoise. The final authority, therefore, is 
the individual, not the consensus at all ; and since 
the individual can come to his conclusions only 
with pain and difficulty, from a long course of 
profound study and meditation, to the mass of 

^ Church omd FaUh^ p. 159. 
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ordinary men the consensus will mean nothing 
whatever; and to each of the few students it is 
certain to mean something different. What clearer 
admission than this could the writer possibly make, 
that the authority of the consensus can, on his own 
principles — that is to say, the principles of a Low 
Church Anglican — ^be nothing more than a useless 
and deluding figment ? 

And now let us return to the Ritualists, 
and ask if, from their position, they can make 
out for the consensus any case that is a jot 
more reasonable? Can they indicate any more 
clearly than the writer in Church and Faith, 
where and how it has spoken during the last twelve 
hundred years ? Can they indicate how or where it 
speaks at the present moment, and tells them that 
it really possesses the authority they insist on 
attributing to it ? There is one body of Christians 
— and it is older and incomparably more numerous 
than any of those other Christian bodies dis- 
tinguished from it, which does give to these 
questions a distinct and coherent answer ; and it is 
the only distinct and coherent answer which has 
ever been given or attempted. It tells us how the 
consensus speaks, what the consensus says; and 
cites the consensus to-day as a witness to its 
own authority. But this answer-the answer of 
the Church of Rome — the Anglican Ritualists 
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dismiss as an arrogant and impudent impcN3taie. 
We must ask, then, can they give any other? 
And if they can, will it be at all more coherent and 
definite than the answer, absolutely futile, of the 
writer in Church and Faith f And will it be 
more in accordance, than the answer of the Church 
of Rome, with those principles on which the answer 
of the Church of Rome is rejected by them ? 
tke So £Bur as clearness and coherency are concerned, 

^ the answer given by the Ritualists is in no way 
'SS^ superior to that of the writer just referred to, nor 
is it indeed different. They, no more than the 
lowest of Low Churchmen, can tell us how or 
where the living consensus of Christians endorses 
their own theory of it; and if tested by the 
principles applied by them to the theory of Rome, 
their own theory becomes more untenable stilL 
For the Ritualists reject the immemorial answer of 
Rome, on the ground that it makes the consensus 
not sufficiently comprehensive, confining it, as it 
does, to members of the Roman Church itself This, 
say the Ritualists, is an entirely artificial limitation. 
The basis of the consensus must be wider. It must, 
indeed, rigidly exclude all Protestant Communions 
which are not strictly sacerdotal in their constitu- 
tions ; but it must include all Communions which 
are. The Ritualists, however, even according to 
the most sanguine computation, cannot possibly 
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comprise more than ten miUion persons ; whilst the 
Soman Church comprises more than two hundred 
millions. How then, if a consensus of more than 
two hundred miUion Christians has not sufficient 
authority to establish a theory of itself, which is 
absolutely clear and logical, and has all tradition 
at the back of it, can a consensus of ten millions 
be sufficient to establish another, which all 
Christians of all other kinds repudiate, which 
tradition fails to support, and logic to state 
intelligibly? By no possible gerrymandering of 
the spiritual constituencies of Christendom can the 
Ritualists' theory put itself on any plausible basis ; 
and even if ingenuity could devise a plausible 
basis to support it, we should find that there was 
nothing definite, nothing intelligible, for it to 
support. 

We began our consideration of the Anglican 
theories of authority with special reference to certain 
typical articles of the Creeds — articles which assert 
the occurrence of certain specific events at certain 
definite dates — indeed, on certain definite days. 
We asked whether, in the absence of all sufficient 
ordinary evidence for their occurrence, any one 
of these theories, if we adopted it and made 
the best of it, would supply us with evidence of 
its own, which would render their occurrence 
certain to us ; and we have found that none of 
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them is equal to the task we would impose on it» 
We have found that the individual consciousness 
will do nothing to help us. We have found that the 
primitive Church is equally inefficient; and we 
have now found that the Anglican theory of the 
consensus is perhaps the most elaborately in- 
efficient of all. It either resolves itself into the 
judgment of the individual, who with great pain and 
difficulty endeavours to attach some meaning to a 
voice vague as the wind ; or it refers us to the same 
voice without anybody to interpret it at all. This 
voice, moreover, as the Ritualistic party describes it, 
is a voice which that party alone professes to hear ; 
and which the vast majority of Christians declare 
to be a mere dream. 
B»t we wiu test And v ct the Anglican mind — the mind even of 

the tiieory yet *-' 

fo^er,by q^. Lq^ Churchmcn — recurs to this theory with 
such a strange and self-deluding persistence, that 
we will put it to one test more. Passing from the 
question of how far it is capable of assuring us of 
the veracity of the historical statements of the 
Creeds — statements which have been formulated in 
a manner so definite that to the question of their 
truth we have only to say Ay or No — ^let us turn to 
certain problems with which Christianity is now con- 
fronted, but to which Christian thought of the past 
offered no solution, becauserfor Christian thought 
of the past these problems had no existence. 
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When Christianity first began to develop into a how the o<m- 

<f ^ -t sensQS can dattl 

theological system, it had to reconcile its doctrines S2w ^bi^°' 
with the intellectual knowledge of the time, as St. Shrtetianity 

o 'by modem 

John did when he described Christ as the Logos. ^^^^ ' 

If doctrinal Christianity is to continue a living 

authority, and is not to be abandoned altogether, 

as many Christian bodies are abandoning it, it 

must reconcile its teaching with the knowledge 

of the modem world, not less fully and not less 

precisely than it reconciled its teaching at the 

beginning with the knowledge and philosophy of 

the ancient. It will have, for example, to reconcile 

the doctrine of the fall of man with our new 

knowledge of man's physiological origin ; and this, 

and other reconciliations of a similar kind, if 

effected at all, can be effected only by the means of 

some new doctrines, gradually evolved, and then 

finally formulated, like the doctrine of the Logos 

and the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity. Can 

any consensus such as Anglican Protestants dream 

about, offer us, I do not say any such doctrines 

now, but any grounds for believing that it can 

ever possibly do so ? Or can it lend meanwhile any 

definite and firm support to that fabric of doctrines 

which Protestants profess already, so that whilst 

waiting for a fuller revelation we may possess our 

souls in peace? It can do nothing of the kind. -tXl^el^ 

The Ritualists and the Low Churchmen are equally tS^ry is.* 
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incapable of referring us even to a consensus within 
their own Commonion ; whilst, of the great Episco- 
paUan Communions which exist outside their own, 
one, the Greek Church, holds that the evolution of 
dogma is at an end ; the other, the Roman, holds it 
to be impossible outside itself; and would say to 
the Ritualists, "The utmost you can ever do, so 
long as you persist in rejecting Rome as the one 
authority, is to agree with our decisions by some 
fortunate accident; but you can neither share in 
our certainty, nor can you contribute to it." And 
so we are brought back again, whichever way 
we turn, to the old logical diflficulty which we 
indicated in a former chapter. The Protestant 
theory of the consensus, however plausible it may 
seem to us for occasional moments, when we take 
but a partial view of it, or when our reason is oflF its 
guard, is not only condemned by the failure which 
attends all attempts to apply it, but is absolutely 
contradicted by the principle which it postulates as 
its own foundation. 

If in these days of anxious and inevitable 
thought, when the discoveries of science and 
criticism are forcing themselves on the minds of 
all, our clergy can offer those of their flock who 
are assailed by unwilling doubt, no surer ground 
than this for a continuance in the Christian faith, 
we may surely say of these unfortunate sufferers. 
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" The hungry sheep look up^ and are not fedJ' 

Does this reflection never occur to our Anglican do not our 

doctrinal clMg7 

clergy themselves ? They cannot put aside the JSJlSbi^jSi". 
difficulties which criticism has raised, as idle. They intoueotuair 
have welcomed criticism themselves; they have 
heralded its achievements from their pulpits ; they 
have acclaimed it as a Perseus which has delivered 
them from many of their old difficulties. How can 
they hide their faces from the difficulties to which 
it has given rise ? Can they doubt that these diffi- 
culties are pressing all around them on the souls of 
those whose faith it is their special duty to defend ? 
And can they doubt that, instead of defending this 
faith, they are murdering it, if they meet these 
difficulties with solutions which will not bear the 
test of the most rigorous investigation which the 
human mind can apply to them — with solutions 
which may, for the moment, pass muster in the 
pulpit, like a toy boat glued together which looks 
sea-worthy in a shop window, but fall to pieces the 
moment they are taken home and examined, as the 
toy boat falls to pieces when a child puts it into 
a basin ? 

I am not referring now — ^let the reader recollect 
this — to the Broad Church clergy, who repudiate 
any definite doctrinal system. With these we 
will deal hereafter. I am referring to those only 
who, whether Low Churchmen, High Churchmen, 
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or Ritualists, regard certain doctrines as essential 
to the holy reUgion which they profess. Such 
doctrines are definite, historical, or philosophical 
propositions, and they require a philosophic founda- 
tion no less definite tLrthenJves. ihisfounda- 
tion none of the three theories of authority possible 
within the limits of the Anglican or any Protestant 
Church, is any longer competent to supply. They 
can supply no foundation which will sustain even 
the faith of those who have believed the doctrines 
once, and are praying to remain beUevers in them. 
AVhat foundation for such doctrines wiU these 
theories ofier to the modem Gentile world, which 
is anxious, indeed, to reach the truth, but has no 
prepossession in favour of doctrinal Christianity 
as the expression of it ? 
And yet if the Aud vct is thc casc for doctrinal Christianity 

totelleetoal . . 

t*?£»Jito2? l^op^l^ss? It is not so. It is the object of this 
volume to show, with precision, that it is not so ; 
and, as we shall see presently, these Anglican 
theories themselves, useless as they are in the form 
which Anglicans give them, will help us to show 
that it is not so, by the very fact of their useless- 
ness. 



Ho. 



CHAPTER IX 

Concerning the theory of authority which is rejected by all Pro- 
testants ; but which, when adopted, completes their own 
theories, reconciles their contradictions, and makes of them a 
logical whole. 

We are now about to enter on a new stage of Let us consider 

*-' ^ now more pre- 

our inquiry ; and it is specially necessary at this wfSuSto ***" 
point that we should realise with absolute precision ^^^' 
what the limits of our inquiry are. Accordingly, 
although this has been explained before, it will, 
for clearness' sake, be advisable to explain it once 
again. Let me remind the reader, then, that we 
are now reasoning from the point of view of persons 
who regard Christianity without doctrines as not 
being Christianity at all; who believe in these 
doctrines, or else desire to believe in them; and 
who in either case are anxious to find some means 
—some theory, some hypothesis, by which a beUef 
in them may be reasonably justified to ourselves, 
and commended reasonably to others. 

Now these doctrines which we desire to place on 
a reasonable basis, are some of them historical, 
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like the doctrine of the Virgin birth ; some of them 
philosophical, like the doctrine of the Trinity, 
or like any doctrine of the sacraments : but they 
are all of them beyond the reach of ordinary 
proof or evidence. The proof, therefore, which we 
desire to find, wiU be a proof which we, in any 
case, must assume by an act of faitL The theory 
of the consensus, the theory of the interior witness, 
the theory of the inerrancy of the primitive 
Christian Church — each of them, had we adopted 
it, would have had to be assumed thus. All these 
theories we have seen to be insufficient ; but this 
was not because an act of faith would have been 
required of us in order to hold them. Their in- 
sufficiency consisted in the fact that, even if we 
started with assuming them to be true, they 
would, in the first place, stultify our assumption by 
being logically inconsistent with themselves, and, 
in the second place, they would be entirely unable 
to lead us to the conclusions we desiderate. As to 
many points they would lead us to no conclusion 
at all ; as to others they would lead difierent minds 
to conclusions of the most opposite character. The 
kind of proof, the kind of theory, the kind of theo- 
logical hypothesis we are in search of, is an hypo- 
thesis which, when once by an act of faith we have 
assumed it, is logically consistent with itself, and 
from which, as from a single principle, all the other 
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doctrines belonging to our faith will follow — ^these, 
and these only, all others being condemned by it. 

The three Anglican theories when taken in the 
form which Anglicans and all other Protestants 
are, as Protestants, compelled to give them, fail 
completely to fulfil these necessary conditions. 
Each, let it be said once more, is logically incon- 
sistent with itself; the doctrines held by no AngU- 
can party can be deduced a. certain J &,n> Lj 
one of them ; and though some Anglican divines, 
like the Dean of Canterbury, try, as we have seen, 
to make use of them all together, each of these 
theories is inconsistent with the two others. If the 
interior witness is really our sole authority, it is 
an impertinence to refer us to the primitive Church 
or to the consensus of all the Churches. If the 
primitive Church is really our sole authority, the 
interior witness and the consensus are not author- 
ities at all ; and if the consensus of all the Churches 
is the sole authority that is sufficient, the primitive 
Church is an imperfect authority, and the interior 
witness an untrustworthy one. 

We have now, however, at last reached a point Having done 

''' this, let Qfl turn 

in our argument when a further fact, which SS^^wch 
hitherto has been only glanced at, must be brought chliS^^udi- 
within the circle of our vision and receive our 
minute attention. Utterly inefficient as these 
Anglican theories are, hopelessly inconsistent as 
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they are alike with themselves and with one 
another, we have only to supplement them with 
the assumption of one principle more, and we shall 
find that suddenly their whole character changes. 
They cease to be inefficient, they cease to be con- 
tradictory. They become consistent with them- 
selves ; they coalesce with and support each other ; 
and they form together a logical and luminous whole 
— a theory which will succeed in doing for us all we 
ask of it, as signally as they, when taken by them- 
selves, faiL Whether this theory be objectively 
true or no, we have only by an act of faith to 
assume its truth, and the truth of all these doctrines 
We ihau find wluch wc dcsuTC to dcfcud follows from it. Chris- 
!^l£u!^ tianity as a doctrinal fabric is placed on a logical 
itrntott*"*"^ basis, which science and criticism have no power 
to destroy; and which, moreover, as we shall in 
due course see, is not indeed corroborated by any 
definite scientific proof — for this would be firom the 
nature of the case impossible — ^but is commended 
to our acceptance by all the weight of scientific 
analogy, and by the entire trend of the modem 
philosophy of evolution. 

The additional principle by the assumption of 

£S£^^ which this remarkable change will be accomplished, 

is the principle which is logically the basis of the 

Roman system of theology ; and to understand it 

we must go to the Roman Church — ^not necessarily 
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because we have any sympathy with Boman 
doctrines as generally understood by Protestants, 
but simply because, alone of all religious bodies, 
Rome assumes this principle as the basis of its in- 
tellectual life. This principle is the assumption on 
the part of the teaching body, that as a teaching 
body — as a corporation that never dies, it always 
has been, is, and always will be infallible. Now 
the first fact which we shall realise, when we con- 
sider how this principle is applied, is that it gives 
us what is practically the Anglican theory of the 
consensus, changed only by being rendered logical, 
efiective, and complete. The Anglican theory, by 
the addition to it of this principle, is afiected pre- 
cisely as a wheel without an axis is ajBFected by 
having an axis supplied to it ; or as a bridge with 
an arch wanting, is, for practical purposes, afiected 
by having the missing arch buHt. The AngUcan 
theory makes the consensus useless, because it is 
obliged to deny to it, or at all events is unable to 
endow it with, the three primary things essential to 
its practical utility — namely, an endorsement by 
itself of the claim the theory makes for it ; some 
means of stating and recording the decisions at 
which it arrives ; and an undisturbed continuity of 
authority fi'om the earliest times till now. All these 
three wants the Roman principle supplies. In the 
Councils it provides the consensus with a definite 
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organ of utterance ; by limiting the consensus to 
the Roman Church itself, it secures for it its own 
evidence in favour of its own authority ; and the 
unbroken continuity of this authority it vindicates 
by the same means. Thus metamorphosed and 
vitalised by the logical completion of itself, the 
theory of the consensus, so useless in Anglican 
hands, becomes everything that AngUcans in vain 
try to make it. 
Thifl thaoiy But the cJSect of the Roman principle does not 

oSw A^^Tc^n ®^^ "®^®' Besides completmg and vitalising the 
*^^^ Anglican theory of the consensus, it completes, 
vitalises, and unites with this same theory, those 
two other Anglican theories which taken by them- 
selves are so inconsistent with it — ^the theory of the 
authority of the primitive Church, and the theory 
also of the authority of the interior witness. 

How the former is thus ajSected can be seen at a 
nameiT. thtt of siugle glaucc. For no sooner is the consensus pre- 
Sw^**^ sented to us as a single and continuous authority, 
than the teaching of the primitive Church, instead 
of being separated from or opposed to the fuller 
teaching of the Church in subsequent ages, comes 
merely to represent for us, in so far as it was 
clear and unanimous, the voice of the consensus 
in its earliest stage of development, when its 
authority was essentially the same as it is now, 
but had applied itself only to a narrower range of 
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questions. The manner in which the theory of the 
interior witness is successively absorbed and rational- 
ised by the Roman system is perhaps less self- 
evident ; but a very brief explanation will make it 
equally clear. 

According to ordinary Protestant opinion, the ^'} «»* 2'^« 

o J r f witness of the 

doctrines of the Church of Rome represent a S^SSSs^the 
structure built up by the misguided ingenuity of 
priests, and imposed by them on a credulous and 
passive laity; but the truth, in reality, is the 
exact reverse of this. It is the world of ordinary 
believers that has imposed its beliefs on the priests ; 
not the priests that have imposed theirs on the 
world of ordinary believers. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the Roman doctrine of the Eucharist, or 
the belief implied in the cultus of the Virgin Mary. 
That the sacramental elements were actually the 
body and blood of Christ ; that the Redeemer, who 
died on the Cross for each individual sinner, entered, 
under the form of these elements, into each sinner's 
body— entered, bearing the stripes on it by which 
the sinner was healed, and mixing with the sinner's 
blood the divine blood that had been shed for him — 
this was the belief of the common unlettered com- 
municant, long before priests and theologians had, 
by the aid of Aristotle, explained the assumed 
miracle as a process of transubstantiation, and 
longer still, before their philosophic explanation was, 

10 
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by the ratification of any General Council, given its 
place among the definite teachings of the Church. 
Similarly, the devotion to the Virgin Mary first 
sprung up amongst the mass of believers naturally, 
because the idea of God's mother with all her 
motherly love, with all her virgin purity, and with 
all her human sorrows, allied so closely to omnipo- 
tence, touched countless hearts in a way which was 
in all cases practically similar ; just as the ofier of 
a helping hand would make a similar appeal to each 
one of a multitude of men drowning. The official 
teaching of Rome with regard to the Virgin's sin- 
lessness, and the degree of worship which is her 
due, has been the work, no doubt, of the few, not of 
the many— of priests, of theologians, of Councils. 
But the doctrines which have been thus defined, 
have been not fabricated by themselves. The 
doctrines have had their origin in the pious 
opinions which have spontaneously shaped them- 
selves in the minds of innumerable Christians, as 
the result of a multitude of independent spiritual 
experiences. Gradually theologians have reduced 
these to logical and coherent forms ; and at last 
they have been submitted to one great representa- 
tive Council. This Council, which, according to the 
Roman theory, is guarded from error by the special 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, considers how far 
these doctrines are consistent with doctrines already 
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defined, and with one another; and how far, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, there is any warrant for them 
in the Scriptures. It ends with rejecting some, 
whikt others are harmonised and affirmed by it ; 
and then these last are added to the authoritative 
teaching of the Church.^ 

Thus the spiritual experience of the individual, 
and the evidence of the interior witness, lie at 
the root of Roman doctrine, just as they do of 
Evangelical; the diflference being that whereas, 
according to the Evangelical theory, they supply 
each individual with doctrine by some direct and 
separate process, each individual with his experi- 
ence, according to the Roman theory, is merely 
one out of an immense multitude, who jointly 
supply the material from which doctrine is ulti- 
mately shaped. In one case only is there an 
exception to this rule, and that is the case of the 
initial assent made by the individual to the claims 
of the Church generally. The doctrinal operation 
here of the individual's experience is direct, just as 
it is when a man, for reasons which he could hardly 
analyse, feels himself convinced that some other 
man is trustworthy, and consequently accepts as 
true whatever this man tells him. This is a point 
to which we shall recur presently. For the 

^ The above account of Roman doctrine is taken, with little alteration, 
from my work Aristocracy amd EvoluUon, book iii. chap. ii. 
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moment it is enough to observe that whilst the 
Evangelical theory of the spiritual experience of 
the individual is reduced to an absurdity by the 
fact, on which the Dean of Canterbury insists, that 
such experience leads individuals " equally sincere 
and ahle'^ to the most diverse and most contra- 
dictory conclusions, the same theory as incorporated 
in the Roman system, whilst still vindicating for 
Christianity its foundation in the individual con- 
sciousness, leads all individuals, however their ex- 
periences may vary, to doctrinal conclusions which 
are absolutely one and the same. 

We thus see, then, how the Roman theory of 
authority absorbs into itself all the others which 
have been devised to take its place, making them 
at once efficient, logical, and harmonious. We 
may, indeed, say of them with the strictest truth, 
" They are hut broken parts ofthee^^ — dead when 
torn from the body to which properly they belong. 
Let M now Uviug whcu rcunitcd to it. And now let us pro- 
SS^lSToffered ceed with our consideration of the Roman theory 
SurdKrfRome. itsclf ; and let us begin by examining more closely 
those three essential characteristics which it adds 
to the authority of the consensus as Anglicans so 
incompletely imagine it, and by adding which it 
turns confrision into reasonable and scientific order. 
These three characteristics, it need hardly be said 
again, are — a definite organ of utterance ; unbroken 
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historical continuity ; and logical consistency with 
itself : and obvious as their importance is, even at 
a first glance, we shall find it, when we examine 
them closely, to be deeper even than at first 
appears. 

Let us take first the definite organ of utterance ?yj^,fs^^^ 

O definite utter- 

with which the consensus is endowed by the Eoman SSc^*n?tS^y 
system. If the co,«o,u» of the Church to an ""'^ 
authority for any definite doctrines at all, to say 
that it must be able to enunciate them in some 
definite form, is to say what, in one sense, is Uttle 
more than a truism. But this definiteness of utter- 
ance which the Eoman consensus possesses, not only 
enables Christian doctrine to be defined; but by 
enabUng it to be defined it enables it to progress 
and develop, and thus at once secures for the 
Eoman Church continuous growth as an evidence 
of its continuous life. The Dean of Canterbury but also enawes 

^ it to progreas. 

admits that a Christianity which is not progressive 
will necessarily become corrupt; and though in 
saying this he is contradicting certain of his own 
first principles, he is merely saying what, with a 
similar inconsistency, other Evangelical thinkers 
feel and say likewise. They all premise that no 
doctrinal system can continue to be accepted by 
the world, or can exercise any influence over it, 
if it does not expand with the expansion of know- 
ledge generally. Many Protestants indeed object 
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to the definiteness of Roman doctrine on the 
ground that it makes progress impossible, by im- 
prisoning the truth for ever in forms that must soon 
grow obsolete. No view of the matter, however, 
could be more fialse than this. Eigidity of doctrinal 
definition, instead of preventing progress, is, within 
certain limits, one of the chief and most indispens- 
able conditions of it. Unless certain elements in a 
religion always remain the same, the religion may 
change indefinitely, it may dissolve altogether, or 
may metamorphose itself into something else ; but 
it will exhibit none of the features of a progressive 
and developing identity. 

It is, of course, conceivable that the rigid for- 
mulation of doctrine might take place in such a 
way as to produce the effect imputed to it, of 
stereotyping religious thought, and crushing the 
life out of it ; but the point here insisted on is 
not that rigidity of a certain kind might not 
check progress, but that rigidity of one kind or 
another is absolutely necessary to produce it. Let 
us take, for example, the question of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. The exact sense in which 
they are inspired Eome has never yet defined ; but 
the fact that Rome is irrevocably committed to 
the doctrine that they are inspired in some sense 
in which no other writings are, and is ready to 
re-affirm this as often as circumstances may require, 
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allows Koman theologians much greater freedom of Roman ohrtet;. 

o O anity is capable 

thought in dealing with the speculative problem of ^^hSS" 
what inspiration is, than is possible for Protestants, "^'****"- 
unless, like our Broad Churchmen, they are pre- 
pared to surrender the doctrine of special inspka- 
tion altogether. Let us take again the doctrines 
of the Trinity and of Transubstantiation, of which 
Eome is the rigid and the essentially uncompromis- 
ing guardian. Neither of these doctrines is sup- 
posed by Roman theology to exhaust the mystery 
with which it deals. If, as thought and knowledge 
develop, and men's spiritual conceptions expand, 
the Trinity, and the Sacrament of the Altar, reveal 
themselves under new aspects, this is nothing but 
what Roman theology would regard as perfectly 
natural; but any fuller comprehension of either 
mystery which may be in store for us, would, 
according to that theology, not supersede or change 
the doctrines which tKe Church has abeady formu- 
lated with regard to it. It would merely add to 
their meaning, endowing it with a new profundity ; 
and such an enlargement of their meaning would 
be possible only on this condition — ^that the original 
doctrines remained with their validity unimpaired. 
We may some day learn to appreciate other aspects 
of the Trinity than those which are comprehended 
by the terms " substance " and " person " ; but 
unless the Trinity is to evaporate into a mere 
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Uterary symbol, the doctrine of substance and 
person must be kept intact as a statement of what 
is absolutely true so far as the statement goes. 
We may some day learn to perceive that Christ's 
bodily presence on the altar means more than could 
be expressed by the philosophical doctrine of 
Transubstantiation ; but this perception that his 
bodily presence is more wonderful than we had 
once thought it, must be based on the continuance 
of a belief which assures us that it is not less real. 
Other Churches, other religious bodies, might con- 
ceivably have adopted a system identical with 
this of Kome, and exemplified its operation by the 
development of totally difierent doctrines. But 
the system belongs, as a fact, to Kome, and to Kome 
only ; and the sole examples of its operation which 
the history of mankind offers us, are those offered 
us by the development of doctrine within that one 
Communion-the only Communion in which there 
has been any vital development at alL 
Th* continuity And uow let us turn to the second characteristic 
cwmedbyBome of Romc — namclv, the continuity of authority 

is tiie sole means J ^ J J 

SiJJ^vT" which accompanies its succession of doctrinal 

preserved M well /» i • • /» i i 

Mdereioped. uttcranccs. The miportance oi this is twofold. 
In the first place, as has been pointed out already, 
if doctrinal infallibility, and the power of defining 
doctrine, instead of being preserved by the Church up 
to the present day, have been lost by it — which is 
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what the Ritualists say — in consequence of the great 
Schism, or have mysteriously exhausted themselves 
—which is what the Dean of Canterbury says— in 
the effort of formulating the Creeds, Christianity 
can n^ver come to any coherent terms with modem 
thought and knowledge, and the temper of mind 
engendered by them ; for in no definite, intelligible, 
and authoritative way can it ever be able to restate 
its case, or defend it. The fact, therefore, that 
Rome is provided by the Roman theory with a 
teaching authority, which it never has lost or can 
lose, which is as living to-day as on the day of the 
first Council ; which is as ready to meet the scientific 
discoveries of the future as it ever was to meet 
the philosophic thought of the past ; and which is 
destined, perhaps, to unfold to us a body of 
Christian doctrine wider and deeper even than that 
which it has unfolded and defined already — the 
fact that Rome is provided with an authority of 
this indestijictible kind, is the feature by which 
that Church is most clearly shown to be the one 
Christian body still possessing the means of 
presenting Christian doctrine to the modem world 
as a body of truths supported by a system of 
definite proofs, and destined, like other truths, to 
develop as knowledge widens. 

But this absolute continuity of authority which, a church with- 

oat absolute 

alone of all the Churches, the Church of Rome «>«^ttouityof 
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in&mue antho- claims in a logical and complete form, fulfils another 

lity iB like a man ^ '*' 

r^tSi^ function, perhaps even more important, though it 
teS^l^w^ is not equally obvious. The nature of this func- 
tion, and the importance of it, can be briefly indi- 
cated by saying that with respect to all matters, 
such as supernatural doctrine, which are not 
amenable to the support of ordinary evidence, the 
authority of a teachSg body which claims to speak 
infallibly can only remain authoritative so long 
as it remains continuous. If this body ceases to 
speak as a living voice in the present, it can no 
longer claim our credence for anything it has 
enunciated in the past. This can best be explained 
by means of a simple analogy. 

The net result of the Eoman theory of the 
Church regarded as a witness and teacher of Chris- 
M^. doctL, i, to endow that ,^ bod, with a 
single undying personality — an unbroken personal 
consciousness. Accordingly, when in this character 
of a single undying individual, it vouches for the 
reality of such events as the Virgin birth of Christ, 
his descent into Hell, or his Ascension, or again 
for the constant reappearance of his body on the 
Christian altars, the Church may be compared to 
a traveller speaking of things that took place long 
since, or are taking place still, in some country 
which has never been visited by any of those 
addressed by him, or indeed by any stranger, the 
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traveller himself excepted. He, however, claims 
not only to have been there once, but by some 
mysterious means to be in constant communica- 
tion with its inhabitants, and thus to be able 
to give authentic news to his countrymen of 
all that has happened there in the past, and is 
happening there to-day. 

Now it is plain that our belief in this traveller's 
tales, or our disbelief, depends primarily on whether 
or no we believe that he has ever actually been in 
this mysterious country at aU ; and secondarily, if 
we persuade ourselves that he has been there, on 
whether or no we feel confidence in his memory. 
As to the question of whether he has been there 
at all, it is plain that we, if we settle to believe 
that he has, must believe it solely on the strength 
of his own testimony, for as no one else has been 
there, no one else can corroborate it; and our 
estimate of the value of his testimony will depend 
partly on the opinion which, during our intercourse 
with him, we form of his moral character, and 
partly on the consistency with which he repeats 
his stories, and the general consistency of these 
stories with one another. We need not try to 
specify with any completeness those signs of trust- 
worthiness which we shall require in his stories or 
in himself; but there is one at all events which we 
shall require as the condition of our recognising 
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any. This is that the traveller shall be himself 
prepared to assert that he possesses the quality of 
trustworthiness with which he asks us to credit 
him ; and that, if we cross-question him, he shall be 
able to assure us further that he possesses the 
specific faculties on which trustworthiness neces- 
sarily depends. Of these faculties the chief is 
a strong and unswerving memory. Unless our 
traveller can assure us that he possesses this, we 
can have no possible ground for believing what he 
tells us at all. 

Let us suppose that a year ago he gave us 
a long account of what was happening in the 
mysterious country twenty years before. The 
confidence with which he spoke impressed us with 
the idea of his veracity ; we made notes of what he 
told us, and pondered over it with the deepest 
interest. But let us suppose that he comes back 
to us to-day, and on being questioned by us again 
about the subject, says that he not only can tell 
us nothing more about the country, but that he 
has quite forgotten what it was that he told us 
previously, the fact being that he has no memory 
whatsoever for anything that happened more than 
a week ago. What will become of the opinion 
which we entertained of his previous statements ? 
In addition to finding that he is unable to amplify 
and explain them, we shall come to the conclusion 
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that no explanation of them is required, and that 
they were, from beginning to end, the products of 
his own imagination. For how, we shaU ask, 
could a man, who is unable year by year to recall 
anything that he was doing the year before, have 
been able last year to recount with extreme minute- 
ness what he saw and did at a period removed from 
him by a quarter of a century? If his former 
statements had been of a kind susceptible of proof, 
it would, of course, be conceivable that we might, 
in the meanwhile, have verified them; and 
accordingly continued our belief in them, though 
he might have ceased to believe in them himself. 
But this is precisely what, ex hypothesis his former 
statements were not. They referred to a country 
which had been visited by himself, or else by 
nobody ; and they rest on the authority of his own 
character and faculties, or else they rest upon no 
authority at all. If, then, this traveller admits that 
he is incapable to-day of vouching for any of the 
marvels he told us himself yesterday, the entire 
grounds on which yesterday we were inclined to 
believe in him are gone. He not only can tell us 
no longer anything which we can take for true ; but 
he takes away our belief in everything that he told 
us before. He leaves us indeed without any reason 
for supposing that he had ever been to the country 
which he set himself so ostentatiously to describe. 
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In the same way, if the Chmch spoke with 
confidence on doctrinal points yestoday — at the 
time of the piomolgation of the Creeds, or np 
to the time of the Schism — ^bnt admits that since 
then it has become wholly unable, not only to 
define any new doctrines, but ev^i to le-affiim 
those defined already, or to assure us that any 
true power of defining them was ever really 
possessed by it, we too cease, as soon as this 
admission is made, to have any grounds for 
believing that it possessed this power ourselves: 
and all the old doctrines which it enunciated with 
such solemn care, are deprived of the sole authority 
on which we ever gave our assent to theuL Now 
such is the position of the Church as a teadiing 
body, according to every theory of it, with the 
exception of the theory of Rome. Rome is the 
only Church representing itself as an ever-living 
and articulate individual, which at no period of 
its existence has lost any one of its ficulties, but 
is able every day to re-affirm, with a living voice, 
every doctrine which it has ever authoritatively 
enunciated in the past — to re-affirm it now in 
virtue of the same supernatural knowledge; and 
to re-affirm it, moreover, with an ever-deqp^iing 
meaning. 

Finally, let us note once more, that the Soman 
^ theory of infedlibility — of the divindy - guided 
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teachinfi: power of the consensus of the entire a consensus of 

O -^ all those to 

Church — is the only theory of a consensus which ^i^o^itappeais; 
starts with the advantage of being confirmed, instead 
of contradicted, by the very authority which it it- 
self invokes. For all of the Protestant theories of 
the consensus have inevitably a consensus against 
them; the Church of Kome rejecting them in 
explicit terms, and the vast majority of Pro- 
testants either ignoring them or regarding them 
with contempt. But Kome, by limiting the status 
of complete Catholic citizenship to members of its 
own Communion, of its own spiritual Empire, 
secures for the theory of the consensus as held 
and put forward by itself, the support, complete 
and unhesitating, of the sole consensus which it 
recognises. 

Protestants, of course, and our Kitualistic party 
especially, join issue with Eome on this question 
of Catholic citizenship, declaring that that Church, 
by this very act of exclusion, has made of itself 
the great schismatic body of Christendom. It is 
not unnatural that they should look at the matter 
thus. They seem, indeed, to be justified, by ample 
evidence, when they maintain that the claim made by 
Kome, after all the secessions firom its Communion, 
after all the condemnations of its doctrine by so 
many millions of Christians, to remain the one 
true and undivided Church of Christ, is arbitrary. 
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arrogant, absurd, contrary to all evidence. But tlie 
absurder and more arbitrary this claim appears on 
the surface, the stronger and more startling shall 
we find the support to be which it provides for 
itself by its own internal character, when illumin- 
ated by the light which events are gradually 
and the fact throwiug ou it. For when we examine this claim 

that Rome has ^ 

J^*;J^. of Kome to be that one Catholic Church to which 
S?Sr. Christ promised the infaUible and unending guidance 

ment in fiavoor ^ o o 

^me SrStte ^^ ^^^ Spirit, and when we analyse the assumptions 
and principles of which this claim is composed, we 
shall find that these assumptions and principles 
are precisely those which are logically required in 
order to enable a Church to sustain this unique 
character ; and that all the other Churches, which 
have either lost or rejected them, are logically 
unable to make the least pretence to it. Eome, 
in fact, in its capacity of the one infallible teacher, 
resembles a sailor in a shipwreck, who, alone of all 
his companions, has retained the swimming appa- 
ratus with which all were originally provided, and 
who, when derided by his companions for boasting 
that he alone can swim, answers them by con- 
tinuing on the surface, whilst they, one and all, go 
under it. 

The very fact, therefore, that Kome is able, 
with the most , rigid logic, to offer itself to the 
world as an infallible teaching body, whilst none 
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of the Churches that have seceded from it can even 
pretend to do so, is in itself evidence of a very 
striking kind, that if any Church had ever any 
teaching power at all, the claim of Kome to represent 
that Church is sound. And this evidence, drawn 
from the vitality of the Roman principle, from the 
manner in which we may actually see it working, 
is all the more remarkable, because at the critical 
time when the great secession from the Roman 
Church took place, it was impossible that anybody 
could have foreseen the full importance of the part 
which this principle of infallibility would be one 
day called upon to play. The Protestants rejected 
it, with no suspicion of what they were losing : the 
Roman Church retained it, imperfectly compre- 
hending what it retained. It is only now, when 
the rains and floods of criticism descend and beat 
on the whole doctrinal edifice, washing away the 
sands on which Protestant thought rested it, that 
the true functions of an articulate and infallible 
Church, of a Church always the same and yet 
always developing, become apparent. It is only 
now, when men find themselves planted by modem 
knowledge in a new world unknown to the theo- 
logians and the apologists of the past, that, desiring 
still to retain the heritage of their ancient faith, they 
realise the full necessity for the guidance of a living 
teacher, whose authority is not indeed opposed to 
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that of science, but is independent of it, and 
though not contradicting anything which science 
demonstrates, is able to assure us of the truth of 
events and things which scientific evidence alone 
could not even render probable. 



CHAPTEK X 

On the maimer in which the theory discussed in the last chapter 
exhibits the growth of supernatural doctrine as a process 
analogous to the processes revealed to ns by biological science. 

It will, of course, be said that this argument on Theo^ective 
behalf of the theory of Kome is, after all, merely an oJ^y oh^, 
argument in the air : that the utmost it goes to miitbeacSpted 

° ° byanactof 

show is that the Koman theory is a thinkable theory, ^^ 
not that it is, in any objective sense, true. And 
let this be granted. It has indeed been already 
insisted on. But the reader must recollect that the 
same thing may be said of any theory of any 
supernatural teaching whatsoever. The objective 
truth of it must be assented to by an act of faith. 
Faith, however, itself, though it does not originate 
in reason, is not independent of its guidance ; and 
if various theories of authority are competing for 
its adhesion, its adhesion in the long-run will be 
given to the theory which is most consistent with 
itself, most efficient as an hypothesis, and most in 
harmony with the scheme of things, as positive 
knowledge reveals it to us. If, then, we assume 
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in our inquiries — as in the present case we are 
avowedly doing — that some supernatural teaching 
authority is a possibility, the question of how 
completely Kome fulfils the above conditions is so 
far from being a mere question in the air, that it 
is a question for us of the first practical moment. 
BnttheBoraan What, thcn, wc havc seen of Kome in the pre- 

dalmiafortifled, ^ 

^SaaSLJ-*" ceding chapter is this — that it is, in its capacity 
of an authoritative and teaching body, what no 
other Church can make itself by the aid of any 
possible theory : that is to say, a structure logic- 
ally coherent and complete. As an authoritative 
body it is consistent with its own first principles 
of authority. As a teaching body it is provided 
with an articulate teaching organ. As a body 
which has not to teach something once for all, 
then leaving it to take care of itself, but to teach 
this and vouch for it anew to each successive gene- 
ration, it is provided with a principle of perpetual 
and undiminishing vitality ; and whilst thus 
teaching its doctrines over and over again, it is 
provided with an apparatus which enables it, with- 
out denying or disintegrating them, to expand 
them, to develop them, and also to add to their 
number. 

And now, having before us this general picture 
of the Eoman intellectual system as a structurally 
complete organisation for the maintenance of a 
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body of doctrines which lie entirely outside the 
limits of objective proof, let us see how, as a 
matter of fact, this system has worked historicaUy, 
and what it has actually done for us as the teacher 
of doctrinal Christianity. 

Protestants who have not been accustomed to butaisobythe 

most striking 

view the matter from a purely intellectual stand- ^^®|c^Jnoe -. 
point, will find, when they come to do so, reason 
for considerable surprise. For whenever Protestant 
doctrines and Koman doctrines are contrasted, in 
a general way, by thinkers outside the Koman 
Church, it is invariably assumed that, whether 
the former are true or no, they at all events are 
the outcome of a more reasonable and scientific 
habit of mind than the latter are, and are more in 
harmony with the free and natural progress of 
knowledge. We shall find, however, if only we 
put prejudice and sentiment aside, and confine 
ourselves to considerations which are really of a 
scientific kind, that it is Christian doctrine as 
presented to us by the Eoman Church which ofiers 
us the closest analogy to the teachings of modem 
science; whilst the doctrinal systems of Protest- 
antism, if in harmony with secular thought at 
all, are in harmony with the secular thought of a 
pre-scientific epoch, reproducing by analogy all the 
crude conceptions which it is the special boast and 
glory of modern science to have superseded. 
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for whilst the In order to see how such is the case, let us, 

Protestant con« 

SJfJ'gfv^ by before we go into details, consider the difference in 
independent ffcncral charactcr between the Christian system of 

revelations, ^ *' 

R^meconceives (Joctrinc as put bcforc US by Kome, and the Chris- 
lecuiJg^wth, tian system of doctrine as put before us by doc- 
trinal Protestants. The difference is somewhat 
similar to that which exists with regard to the 
origin of species, between the Darwinian theory of 
evolution and the theory of special creations. For 
whilst the doctrines of Christianity as put before 
us by Protestantism, are put before us either as a 
number of complete and separate revelations, made 
once for all in the remote past, or revealed in a 
series of spasmodic illuminations to individuals, the 
doctrines of Christianity as put before us by Kome, 
are put before us as the results of an orderly 
process of development, which starts indeed from 
a germ-from a mustard-seed- of truth super- 
naturally planted, but follows thenceforward the 
laws of ordinary scientific knowledge, one doctrine 
gradually unfolding itself and growing out of 
another, and the fulness of truth lying always in 
the future rather than the past. It will thus be 
seen that, judged from the Koman standpoint, the 
ordinary attack made by Protestants on a number 
of Koman doctrines, on the ground that they are 
not primitive, is absolutely beside the mark, and 
indicates a condition of mind resembUng that of a 
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man who should condemn on similar grounds the 
doctrines of modern chemistry. Kome admits 
that, within limits, the doctrine of the primitive 
Church was true, but does not admit that it ex- 
pressed the whole of the truth. It implied the 
whole of the truth, just as every physical pheno- 
menon implies the whole physics of the universe ; 
but it expressed only so much of it as the primi- 
tive Church could understand, a fuller understand- 
ing and expression of it being left for subsequent 
centuries. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to the 
reader that this Koman theory of the doctrines 
of doctrinal Christianity assigns them an origin 
similar to that of all scientific knowledge ; whilst, 
according to all Protestant theories, it is gro- 
tesquely and fantastically different. And now let 
us put the matter to a more practical test. Let 
us apply the Koman theory to those doctrines, in 
particular, which modern historical criticism has 
specially singled out for attack; and we shall 
see that whilst the attack is fatal if we adopt any 
of the theories of the Protestants, the Koman 
theory not only renders it harmless, but actually 
converts it into an illustration of the precise- 
process from which, according to it, the validity of 
the doctrines is derived. 

It has already been pointed out in a previous 
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•ndinpMticuiar cHaptei that, whereas the principal result of 
iE^'S^ti^ of historical criticism on the Old Testament has been 
knowiS^. the revolution effected by it in our conception of 
the origin and history of the text, the principal 
result it has had on the New Testament has been the 
revolution it has effected in our conception of what 
the text records — of the historical events, and 
especially of the theological and speculative ideas. 
It has long been recognised that certain elements 
in Christian theology, from the times of St. John 
and St. Paul to the times of the Nicene Council, 
were appropriated by Christian thinkers from non- 
Christian sources — partly from Greek philosophy, 
partly from the jurisprudence of Kome ; the 
doctrine of the Word being taken from the former 
source, and certain theories of the Atonement from 
the latter : and this process, moreover, was, as is 
even more notorious, continued by the Boman 
Church in its doctrine of Transubstantiation. But 
recent research has, in the most remarkable way, 
enlarged our knowledge of this branch of theological 
history, and has shown us this process extending 
itself even further than was first anticipated. It 
has shown us that not only the theology of the 
Church' after Christ's death, but the theological 
ideas of Christ himself and his disciples — ideas 
which were formerly believed to have been brought 
down straight from heaven — likewise had their 
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origin in ordinary human thought, partly Jewish, 
in great part purely Gentile ; and that Christ, 
instead of having originated them, found them, 
adopted them, and made them the basis of his 
teaching. Whatever we may think of this or that 
critical opinion in detail, the general truth of 
what has just been said is undeniable ; and in 
order to impress it as vividly as possible on the 
reader's mind, let me quote once more a passage 
that has been quoted already from the argument 
addressed to Lord Halifax by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

" We now know,*^ says Mrs. Ward, ^^that 
Christianity is a system of ideas, was more than 
half in existence before the Lord lived and 
taught — that its distinctive doctrines of the King- 
dom, the Son of Man, heaven and hell, angels 
and devils, resurrection, soul and spirit, were the 
familiar furniture of the minds amongst which 
it arose. The interest of the problem has really 
very much shifted from, the two hundred years after 
the Crucifixion to the two hundred years before it 
The doctrine of a pre -existent Messiah, the 
elements of the doctrine of a suffering Messiah, 
the ' heavenly man ' of St. Paul, the whole rich 
and varied conception of the after-life and its 
conditions, to say nothing of that whole * theosophy 
trembling on the verge of becoming a religion,' 
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as it has been called j which the thought of Philo 
produced on Hellenistic ground — all these were 
already in existence long before the Galilean 
ministry^ or before the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians." 

I have quoted Mrs. Ward here, as also on a 
former occasion, because, besides being a scholar of 
high attainments, though not an original critic, she 
is also an admirable type of intellectual common 
sense, as applied to the results of criticism on our 
Thnatheargu. couccptiou of Christian doctrine. What then is 

ment of Mrs. -*- 

SSd^Strfn^"" t^^ conclusion with regard to Christian doctrine 
reveaied,^u8e which Mrs. Ward draws from the facts which she 

they have a 

Sfo^&tSto ^^^^ summarises ? It is the conclusion to which 
matism," °^* all thiukcrs must sooner or later be led, who have 
been brought up to view Christian doctrine from 
the intellectual standpoint of Protestantism. Her 
conclusion is this, that none of the doctrinal pro- 
positions of Christianity which deal with matters 
outside the limits of ordinary proof or experience, 
have been supematurally revealed by God, or are 
in any objective sense true. We trace them, she 
argues, to sources for which inspiration is claimed 
by nobody. We trace them to the religions of 
Babylon, Persia, and Egypt ; and the philosophis- 
ing of Jewish Rabbis, touched by Hellenic culture : 
and she concludes by saying that " what is popular 
speculation, the adaptation of Babylonian and 
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Persian ideas y or theosophic philosophising, from 
a Greek or Palestinian basis, cannot immediately 
become inspiration in the Apostles. " She points 
out, moreover, that the inevitable nature of this 
conclusion is being recognised more and more 
clearly by increasing bodies of Christians both in 
this country and America ; whilst the same pheno- 
menon, as other evidence shows us, is repeating 
itself amongst educated Protestants throughout 
France and Germany. And from the Protestant 
point of view this conclusion is indeed inevitable. 
If Christian doctrine can be traced to sources 
admittedly natural, and can be proved to owe its 
accepted and orthodox form to processes of thought 
indistinguishable from those of the ordinary thinker 
and controversialist. Christian doctrine must, on 
Protestant principles, be a system of purely human 
philosophy, credible once, but now as completely 
obsolete as the Ptolemaic astronomy or the 
physical science of the alchemists. 

But let us shift our ground by a single intel- ^ not touch 

" ^ o Roman dogma- 

lectual movement. Let us pass from the stand- *'*"'• 
point of Protestantism to that of the Church of 
Kome ; let us apply to the problem the hypothesis 
of an ever-living and infaUible Church : and the 
effects of historical criticism on Christian doctrine 
change. Its secular origin remains as a proved 
and admitted fact; but the fact has for us a 
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totally diflferent meaning. Instead of showing us 
that Christian doctrine has not a divine origin also, 
it shows us what the nature of its divine origin is ; 
and establishes a harmony between it and the 
universal processes of nature. It has already been 
said that the Koman principle of infallibility has 
the effect of imparting to the Catholic Church a 
unity analogous to that possessed by a single living 
individual whose memory reaches back to the 
very beginnings of Christianity ; and is not only 
capable, on occasion, of enunciating new doctrines, 
under the special guidance of the Spirit vouchsafed 
to it on the day of Pentecost, but is constantly 
reaffirming the doctrines already enumerated. 
Now this analogy between the Koman Church and 
a single living individual is not a mere literary 
analogy used to help the imagination of the reader. 
It is an analogy which results from an actual 
scientific identity. We shall see that such is the 
case more fully hereafter. For the present let us 
assume the fact, and consider certain of its con- 
sequences. Let us take any living and growing 
thing, from an oak-tree to a human being. The 
oak-tree, with its mass of leaves, branches, and 
timber, develops from an acorn which would lie in 
a baby's hand; but the tons of material which 
make up the developed tree do not exist in the 
acorn. They are drawn from external sources, and 
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if otherwise assimilated they would make up not 
an oak but an elm. In the same way when the 
baby grows gradually to be a man, its increased 
bulk does not come from itself. It is made up of 
a variety of extraneous substances, which, if other- 
wise assimilated, would produce a very diflFerent 
result, and instead of turning a baby into a man, 
would turn a kitten into a cat. 

In the same way the Church, according to the 
Koman theory, grows as a teaching body by the 
assimilation of beliefs and philosophies, which need, 
in their original form, have been no more Christian 
or supernatural than the food eaten by a child is, in 
its original form, human ; than the timber and leaves 
of the oak were part of the material of the acorn ; 
or — ^to take the simile of Christ himself — ^than the 
branches of the tree in which the fowls of the air 
build are made out of materials comprised in the 
original grain of mustard-seed. Just as the tree or 
the human being absorbs into its organic system, 
materials belonging to the water, earth, and air, 
selecting some and rejecting others, casting away 
certain portions of all, and painfully purging itself 
of what is unwholesome or poisonous, so does the 
Church, according to the Roman theory, select, 
test, and assimilate, from all human knowledge and 
thought, the materials which, by being assimilated, 
become supernatural truth. Thus, according to this 
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theory, Mrs. Ward is totally wrong in arguing that 
what was popular speculation, and the adaptation 
of Babylonian and Persian ideas from a Greek or 
Palestinian basis, cannot become inspiration when it 
is assimilated by the Christian Church. She might 
as well argue that what is beef, mutton-chops, and 
beer, when viewed from a butcher's or brewer's 
basis, cannot immediately become part of a living 
human being when eaten and assimilated by the 
human being that buys them. 
Thi« insight into Protestants, and critics who have been brought 

the ehaiacter of ^ 

oTn^hlSoniy ^P ^^ Protcstauts, iuvariably fail to understand 
poertbie by the thc doctriual svstem of Kome, because their own 

recent growth *^ 

btotoSoT*^ conception of doctrine is absolutely unscientific; 
*** and they consequently experience the greatest 

difficulty in conceiving what a really scientific 
theory of Christian doctrine is. Indeed it may be 
said that the Koman Church itself developed with- 
out being conscious of its own scientific character, 
just as men were for ages unconscious of the 
circulation of their own blood; and that this 
scientific character could not be apparent to any- 
body, until science in general had, with increasing 
thoroughness, changed our conceptions of all the 
processes of existence. But however this may be, 
it is at all events possible now to show, by the 
light of modem scientific discoveries, how close 
is the parallel between these processes and the 
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development of Koman doctrine, as just now 
described. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown, with abundance 
of minute illustration, that the analogy between 
animal and social organisms is such, that it is 
possible to make discoveries with regard to the 
one by means of discoveries that have been made 
with regard to the other. We are not con- 
cerned here to insist on this particular fact. It 
is mentioned only in order to bring home to the 
reader, how close, how vital, how real, the analogy 
in question is ; and no example of it can be more 
striking and complete than that offered by the assimi- 
lation of doctrine on the part of the Church of Kome, 
and the assimUation of food or other nutritive sub- 
stances on the part of a seed, a tree, a plant, or 
an animal. The Koman Church, like an animal 
seeking nutriment, puts forth its feelers or 
tentacles on all sides, seizing, tasting, and testing 
all forms of human thought, all human opinions, 
and all alleged discoveries. It absorbs some of 
these into itself, and extracts their nutritive 
principles ; it immediately rejects some as poison- 
ous or indigestible ; and gradually expels from its 
system others, condemned as heresies, which it has 
accidentally or experimentally swallowed. Now 
none of the parallel processes in the growth or nutri- 
tion of an animal give us any indication of what its 
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individual character is. They give us, for instance, 
in the case of a man no indication of his temper, 
his intellect, his moral principles, his religion — of 
his nature generally as a conscious human being. 
The beggarly elements change, as his system 
absorbs them, into a unity which is incomparable 
with themselves, and the salient features of which 
have in these elements no traceable existence. And 
precisely the same is the case with the doctrinal 
system of Rome. The external thoughts, specula- 
tions, and discoveries which it absorbs into itself, 
become, by being absorbed, something that they 
were not before. They are metamorphosed into 
what they are by some special living agency 
contained originally in the germ from which the 
Church sprang, just as the elements of earth and 
air and water are changed into a tree by means 
of a grain of mustard-seed, or into a man by means 
of the seed which grew human in the maternal 
womb. 
TheuutiyBes Thc morc carcfully this process of doctrinal 

inpplied by 

SS^^rota assimilation is examined, the more complete is the 
53Sto?SJr answer which we shall find in it, not only to those 

growth of Ronum 

doctrine, critics who arguc, like Mrs. Ward, that aU super- 

natural doctrine is false, because it has a 
demonstrably natural origin ; but to those critics 
also who, accepting it in its Protestant form, 
endeavour to discredit its distinctively Eoman 
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developments by exposing the history of the 
Councils to which these developments were due, 
the circumstances under which they were assembled, 
the purely secular influences brought to bear on the 
members, the intrigues and ambitions of this party 
and that, and the obsolete, inept, or fantastic 
character of the arguments on which the decisions 
and definitions finally reached were founded. For 
the Komanist such criticism is absolutely without 
point; and has, indeed, in a very remarkable 
manner, been anticipated and disposed of by the 
Council of Trent. The Council of Trent draws 
the clearest possible distinction between the final 
decisions of a Council, and the various human 
agencies, by the working together of which the 
final decisions were arrived at. The sacred 
character claimed for the former, is not claimed for 
the latter; and need not — the Council distinctly 
says-attach to them. This principle is explained 
and illustrated by a special reference to one of the 
intellectual processes through which, so far as their 
own consciousness can inform them, the theologians 
of a Council reach their doctrinal conclusions. The and the manne 

in which it is 



process referred to consists of arguments drawn '^^^^l 
from Scripture, and based on the assumption that "*** 
such and such Scriptural texts were written in 
order to convey a particular doctrinal meaning. 
Such being the case, the Council of Trent declares 

12 
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that, although the doctrines, when at last they have 
been formally ratified by the Council, are to be 
accepted as utterances of the Holy and Infallible 
Spirit, no such infallibility attaches to the train 
of reasoning by which the members of the Council 
as human beings have reached them; and that 
although, as human beings, they might never have 
reached them at all if they had not attributed 
certain meanings to the Scriptural texts they built 
upon, it does not follow, and it is not necessary 
to believe, that these texts in reality have the 
meaning attributed to them. The texts, in reality, 
may mean something totally difierent from what 
the members of the Council thought; but the 
truth of the conclusion is unaffected by any such 
error in the premises. And if this holds good of 
error in formal argument, it holds good equally 
of errors or sins in conduct. Just as the treachery 
of Judas and the weakness of Pontius Pilate played 
their part in the consummation of Christ's sacrifice, 
so, if the Church be what the Koman theory 
represents it, will the cabals and intrigues incident 
to Ecclesiastical Councils play their part in the 
formulation of supernatural truth. 

Protestants, indeed, though this idea is strange 
to them, ought not to experience any great 
difficulty in understanding it ; for it is reaUy 
identical with one which, in a less scientific form. 
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is devoutly cherished by themselves — namely, the 
idea of special providences. A special providence, 
as the ordinary Protestant conceives of it, is 
some occurrence which proximately is determined by 
natural causes, but happens to be so unexpectedly 
and so surprisingly favourable to himself, that 
behind the natural causes, and working through 
them, his humility discerns the exceptional inter- 
position of God. What the Protestant believes 
that God does, without any system, for individuals, 
the Koman theory teaches that He does systematic- 
ally for the Church — immanent in the human 
materials of which the mystical body is composed ; 
latent in the means ; and apparent only in the results. 

Nor is there anything surprising in the fact This action of 

the Spirit 

that this immanent supernatural agency should be M?f Herbert^* 
thus latent, and elude the observation of the ^frScttf^g 

causation." 

historian ; or should give, at all events, no indica- 
tion of its presence, in any way proportionate to the 
magnitude of the results attributed to it. This is 
only what we should be led to expect from the 
analogy of ordinary organisms. Organic science, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer observes, introduces us to a 
conception which no other sciences furnish — " the 
conception^ namely^ of what we may call 
fructifying causation" " For,'^ says Mr. Spencer, 
" as it is a distinction between living and non- 
living bodies, that the first propagate while the 
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second do noty it is also a distinction between them 
that certain actions which go on in the first are 
cumulative^ instead of being, as in the second, 
dissipative.'^ Thus, as he goes on to tell us, a 
** portion of germinal m^atter, itself microscopic" 
works an effect, if introduced into a living organism, 
which an inorganic agent would not work if applied 
to an inorganic mass. The effect of the latter 
would be strictly proportionate to its amount. 
The effect of the former is not. " By appropri- 
ating materials from the blood of the organism, 
and thus immensely increasing, it works effects 
altogether out of proportion to its a/mount as 
originally introduced — effects which may con- 
tinue with accumulating power throughout the 
remaining life of the organism. . . . This," he 
continues, "i^ a trait characteristic of organic 
phenomena. While from the destructive changes 
going on throughout the tissues of living bodies, 
there is a continual production of effects which 
lose themselves by subdivision, as do the effects 
of inorganic forces ; there arise from those con- 
structive changes going on in them, by which 
living bodies are distinguished from not-living 
bodies, certain classes of effect which increase 
as they diffuse — go on augmenting in volwme as 
well as in variety" 

It is easy, by aid of this analogy of what 
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happens in the body of the individual, to see how 
a particle of germinal matter, imperceptible to 
human observation, may be similarly operative in 
bodies of another kind; and how the fructifying 
causation of the Spirit in the mystical body of the 
Church, though the closest observation detect no 
direct trace of it, may none the less be as constant 
and as real as the action of some minute and 
untraceable portion of virus which, introduced 
into a man's system during the years of his 
early youth, will often produce, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says, disease or insanity in him half a 
century afterwards. The full significance, how- 
ever, of the parallel that has just been indicated, 
between the Church as a living body, and those 
other bodies or organisms which form the subject- 
matter of sociological or biological science, has not 
yet been touched upon, and must be dealt with in 
a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XI 

Of the teaching Church as a biological or sociological Organism. 

w« are now in a Ix hos already been said that one vital effect which 

position to tee, 

the Eoman theory has on our conception of the 
Christian Church, is to endow the Church with 
the character of a single living individual, whose 
memory reaches back to the beginnings of the 
Christian dispensation, and who has ever since 
then been increasing in comprehension of its mean- 
ing. In spite, however, of various observations to 
the contrary, this assertion may have seemed to 
the reader to be a mere figure of speech. Let me 
turn once more, therefore, to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and extract from him, for the reader's benefit, the 
following luminous passage : — 
with Mr. ''Figures of speech y' says Mr. Spencer, ''which 

often mislead by conveying the notion of complete 
likeness when only slight similarity exists^ occasion- 
ally mislead by making an actual correspondence 
seem a fancy, A metaphor , when used to express 
a real resemblance, raises a suspicion of a m^re 
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imaginary resemhlance^ and so obscures the 
perception of intrinsic kinship. It is thus with 
the phrases 'hody politic,' Apolitical organisations y 
and others, which tacitly liken a society to a 
living creature : they are asswmed to he phrases 
having a certain convenience, hut expressing no 
fact — tending rather to foster a fiction. And yet 
metaphors are here more than metaphors in the 
ordinary sense. They are devices at first hit 
upon to suggest a truth at first dimly perceived, 
hut which grows clearer the more carefully the 
evidence is examined. That there is a real 
analogy hetween an individual organism and a 
social organism hecomes undeniable, when certain 
necessities determining structure are seen to 
govern them in com/monJ' 

Mr. Spencer, it is true, points out elsewhere, 
that this analogy must not be pushed too closely ; 
because these two types of organism, however real 
their similarity, will nevertheless present certain 
points of difference. It will be well, therefore, to 
observe that the analogy indicated in the last 
chapter, between the action in an individual body 
of a particle of germinal matter, and the action of 
the Spirit in the mystical body of the Church, was 
dwelt upon rather to show how the latter may 
take place conceivably, than to show, with any 
exactitude, that it does so take place actually. It 
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was dwelt upon to show, in answer to Protestant 
objectors, that there is in the Church, if the Eoman 
theory be accepted, room for real and constant 
supernatural guidance, working through human 
agencies and human materials, but leaving in these 
proximate causes no direct trace of its presence. 
Particular analogies such as these may be in 
detail erroneous, or may require to be taken with 
very considerable qualifications ; but none the less 
they are useful as helps to the imagination, pre- 
paring us to understand what is. by suggesting what 
perhaps may be. Nor do such errors in detail as 
these particular analogies may contain detract from 
the force and importance of the great truth that the 
general analogy between the individual organism 
and the social is more than a fancy, is more than 
an imaginary resemblance ; that it is an analogy in 
the scientific sense; that is, an actual and vital 
correspondence, 
ttftt the Ghnrch The great fact which it is now necessary to 
SSiu?!^' * elucidate, is one which, although it has been already 
more than suggested, has not as yet been directly 
and precisely stated. In the foregoing comparison 
of the Church to an individual organism, it has 
been assumed that what Mr. Spencer says of a 
social aggregate such as a nation, is equally appli- 
cable to a religious aggregate such as a Church. 
What we have hitherto been content to assume, 
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must now be examined and explained. Most 
people would describe the Church of Eome as an not a mew 

oreanis&tion. 

organisation. The great fact which has here to 
be impressed on the mind of the reader, is that 
the Church of Eome is not only an organisation, 
but is something more — that it is also an organism. 
These two words, even by Mr. Spencer himself, are 
often used with a looseness which does injustice to 
the clearness of his thought. He uses them very 
often as though their meaning were interchange- 
able ; whereas no thinker has really done more than 
he to show that, when used strictly, they mean 
totally diflferent things — things, indeed, which the 
ordinary man confuses, but which it is the first 
duty of the scientific sociologist to contrast. 

The expression, a social organisation, is gener- it exhibits aii 

■»^ ° ' o the chaiacter- 

ally used to mean a set of social arrangements a^rtopiSgand 
devised, or supposed to have been devised, with ^Jdor^'m- 

^ "■' not of a structure 

deliberate purpose, by some ruler or group of rulers. gJj^SS^ ^^ * 
A social organism, on the other hand, is a structure ''^^" 
that grows unconsciously. It does not, indeed, grow 
without the wills and purposes of its members ; but 
it does not, as a growing and structurally develop- 
ing aggregate, represent the results that its mem- 
bers have willed and purposed. Its members have 
been purposing to do a thousand things, and have 
done them. But beyond these purposed results, 
and yet at the same time out of them, certain 
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common results arise which have not been pur- 
posed at all ; and these results form the stages in 
the development of the social organism. As 
an example of this process, Mr. Spencer cites a 
phenomenon which makes its appearance in every 
developing community. This is the division of 
labour. The unscientific thinker, Mr. Spencer 
points out, regards the division of labour as the 
result of deliberate organisation on the part of 
some king or law-giver, who devises it out of his 
own head. The real cause of it, he says, is to be 
found in the natural and inevitable operation of 
local environment on the units of which the com- 
munity is composed. Different localities, with 
their different natural products, are specially 
favourable to the production of different com- 
modities ; and thus there arises a localisation of 
different industries, each industry being prosecuted 
by a separate group of individuals. Division of 
labour having been thus established, there follows 
from it, in a similar way, a fresh succession of 
consequences; but neither these, nor the general 
institution of a division of labour itself, were con- 
sciously purposed, or even directly foreseen, by the 
individuals amongst whom that division at first 
developed itself. That the deliberate organisation 
of institutions or industries by individuals plays a 
part in the process of the growth of the social 
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organism, though lost sight of by some sociologists, 
still remains a fact ; but the salient point on which 
Mr. Spencer insists is, that organic growth as a 
whole, though deliberate organisation may sub- 
serve it, is something beyond and distinct from 
anything that could be planned by the individual 
organiser. In other words, the growth of a social 
organism diflFers from the devising and establish- 
ment of any special organisation, in the fact that 
the succession of organic developments amongst 
the members takes place without any intention on 
their part of producing them. 

The same thing holds good of the individual 
body. A man may intentionally do much that 
will injure his health or improve it, strengthen 
or cripple his limbs, sharpen or duU his faculties : 
but he cannot alter the course of his organic 
development generally ; nor can he by taking 
thought add a single cubit to his stature. Beyond 
any developments which he may secure, or try 
to secure, for himself, there is a general organic 
development over which he has no control ; which 
is the result of some principle or principles 
inherent in him as a human organism; and of 
which he is necessarily the subject, and not the 
author. In this sense it is that the Church of 
Rome, like any of the social aggregates whose 
development Mr. Spencer analyses, is more than an 
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organism — is more than a mechanical structure; 
and is literally and veritably an organism — a 
living and growing body. 
we8h*u8ee,too, Thc momcut wc arrivc at this conception of the 

that Frotestaut ^ 

h^^wr^Ttite Roman Church, which is necessarily a new one, 

life likewise. -&«- n i •< i -i 

smce, as Mr. Spencer shows us, it has emerged 
from modem developments of evolutionary organic 
science, we shall find that a variety of further 
conceptions follow from it ; and its first result, as 
we analyse it more carefully, will be the new kind 
of comparison which it enables and indeed forces 
us to institute between the Church of Rome and 
the various types of Protestantism. For if that 
aggregate of Christians which we call the Church 
of Rome is an organism, and offers us an actual 
counterpart to the living matter of the biologist, 
all other aggregates of believers will, in some degree 
or other, offer us a counterpart to it, of a similarly 
actual kind : and the difference which we have 
here to notice between the Roman and the Pro- 
testant aggregates will not consist in the fact that 
the former is analogous to living matter, whilst 
the latter are not; but that they are analogous 
to it respectively in different stages of its de- 
velopment. 
Bmt biology Now the stagcs of development in which living 

matter exhibits itself to us are of a well-defined 
character, constituting a rising scale, which begins 
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with life of the lowest kind, and rises gradually to 
life of the highest. The lowest kinds of life are, 
Mr. Spencer says, recognised as being the lowest, 
by the fact that, though living, they are not, in 
any strict sense, organic. They consist either of 
separate " non-nucleated portions of protoplasm^' 
or of such portions joined together in a mass. The 
distinguishing characteristic of such a mass is, that 
the diflferent parts of it are alike ; — that, in Mr. 
Spencer's words, " they similarly live and grow 
without aid from one another.^' The undiflFeren- 
tiated aggregate of protoplasm thus characterised, 
belongs, Mr. Spencer proceeds, " to the lowest grade 
of living things. Without distinct faculties ^ and 
capable of hut the feeblest movements^ it cannot 
adjust itself to circumstances , and is at the mercy 
of environing destructive actions. The changes 
by which this structureless mass becomes a struc- 
tured m^sSy having the character and powers 
possessed by what we call an organism^ are 
changes through which its parts lose their original 
likenesses; and they do this while assuming the 
unlike kinds of activity for which their respective 
positions toward one another and surrounding 
things fit them. These differences of function, 
and consequent differences of structure^ at first 
feebly revealed^ slight in degree^ and few in kind, 
become, as organisation progresses, definite and 
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numerous ; and in proportion as they do thisy the 
requirements are better met.^^ 
udiocioiogy Havinsc thus indicated the nature of the 

•bow at ImDg ^ 

ta!?w«£SSSi upward biological process, Mr. Spencer goes on 
to indicate its counterpart in the domain of 
sociology. ^^ Structural traits'* he says, ^^ex- 
pressible in the same langvuge^ distinguish lower 
and higher types of societies from one another ; 
and distinguish the earlier stages of each society 
from the later.'' Thus he tells us that the 
undiflFerentiated masses of protoplasm are paralleled 
by the incoherent assemblages formed by the very 
lowest types of men. Then come tribes with 
slight contrasts of parts, but not contrasts which 
are established. There is an occasional inter- 
dependence of the members, but it is occasional 
only ; as when in times of war there arises some 
chief or leader, whose special function ceases as 
soon as the war is over. But gradually, from 
various causes, the tribes grow severally larger; 
«.d » they grow larger, Sere artaes a diiion 
of functions, which converts the original Ukeness 
between the members into unlikeness; and these 
unlikenesses become, by slow degrees, not only 
increasingly numerous, but also increasingly perma- 
nent. In proportion as they become permanent 
they result in a definite social structure. The 
incoherent aggregate is thus developed into an 
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organism ; and as the diflferentiation of function- 
ing parts continues, each part subserving the 
welfare of the common whole, the organism con- 
tinues to rise in the organic scale. 

Mr. Spencer has summed up these facts in his 
well-known formula, not at first sight very intelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader, which defines evolu- 
tion as a sequence of progressive changes ^^from 
homogeneous heterogeneity to heterogeneous homo- 
geneity^^ — that is to say, from an uncentralised 
collection of like particles, to a centralised structure 
of unlike particles. 

And now let us apply these principles to affffre- and we shau 

"^"^ •' r r && find that the 

gates of Christian believers, and we shall see how S^SSons 
the Eoman aggregate and the Protestant aggre- th^Swrt ^e 
gates are related. We shall see which of them 
occupy the two ends of the scale. We shall see 
which, in a biological or sociological sense, is the 
highest ; and which, in a biological or sociological 
sense, is the lowest. What we see will reverse, 
in a curious and interesting way, the ordinary 
judgment of those who, from a Protestant or non- 
Christian standpoint, are accustomed to flatter 
themselves that they view Christian doctrine 
scientifically. We shall see, by every analogy of 
sociological and biological science, that the Roman 
Church is at the highest end of the scale, and 
Low Church, Evangelical, or Intuitional Protest- 
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antism, at the lowest. In allocating these posi- 
tions, there is nothing that is in the least arbitrary. 
We are merely following a clear scientific prin- 
ciple ; for, on the one hand, the Church of Rome 
is, of all the Christian organisms, the one which 
exhibits the most permanent and most highly- 
diflferentiated structure ; whilst, on the other hand, 
intuitional Protestantism is not an organism at 
all, but presents us with an exact counterpart 
to those masses of undifferentiated protoplasm 
which Mr. Spencer describes as forming ''the 
lowest grade of living things'^ 
Agronpofpureiy Lct US cousidcr this poiut minutcly. Let us 

Intuitional 

mttT^cS take any group of Evangelical or Intuitional 
pnftiSS;, Protestants, and ask them, on their own principles, 
how they are held together? They are held 
together, we shall be told, because they believe in 
the same Gospel. And if we ask them why they 
hold this common belief, we shall be told that 
they hold it because each of them is led to it by 
the same evidence. But what is the nature of 
this evidence? We have asked this question 
before ; and we have also seen how such Protest- 
ants themselves answer it. It is the evidence, 
they tell us, of " the interior witness " ; of the 
voice of ''the Holy Ghost y the Rem&mA)rancer I' 
speaking to the Christian's heart ; of the " verify^ 
ing faculty of the Christian consciousness ; of " the 
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individual religious consciousness; or of the 
individual's " own inmost experiences.^* Now it is 
impossible to imagine an analogy more complete 
than that which a body of Christians who derive 
their beliefe thus, and who cling together because 
their beliefs are similar, offers us to those masses 
of protoplasm of which we have just spoken. 
For what, according to Mr. Spencer, is their special, 
their distinguishing characteristic? It is this. 
''All these parts of them similarly live and 
grow without aid from one another.** Could any 
description be more accurate than this, of the 
manner in which, according to intuitional Pro- 
testantism, doctrinal beliefs are reached by the 
members of a Christian aggregate ? The beliefs of 
each are arrived at, defined, and vouched for, by a 
^o^ which fa ^.U^y 00^^ .« the inwL 
consciousness of the individual, and consequently 
takes place in each without aid from the others. 

There are two more characteristics of an aggre- 
gate such as this, by which its likeness to the lowest 
grade of biological life is emphasised. One of 
these is the fact that " it cannot** as Mr. Spencer 
says of the undifferentiated aggregate of proto- 
plasm, ''adjust itsdf to circfwmstances** The 
other is that, like Ufe in its lowest grade, we find 
that it is multiplied by the simple process of 
fission. 

13 
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cratribe ^^jikdi It is probable, however, that no aggregate of 
Protestants who profess to ground their beliefs 
solely on their own internal experiences, are so fax 
true to their own principles always as not to seek 
aid sometimes, in establishing their belief, from 
others. We may venture to say, indeed, that no 
other class of Christians sets more store by preach- 
ing, or falls more readily under the influence of 
the personality of a rousing preacher. Here again 
we shall find an analogy in biological and socio- 
logical science. In the primitive tribe which has 
not yet become organic — ^in the undifierentiated 
mass of what we may call social protoplasm, we 
can, says Mr. Spencer, trace the first beginnings of 
a progress towards organic structure, which some- 
times end at last in an organic structure being 
established ; sometimes prove abortive, leaving the 
aggregate what it was. Of these beginnings, says 
Mr. Spencer, the best and most typical example is 
afforded by the undifierentiated aggregate when 
attacked by some other tribe. On such occasions, 
he says, ** there is a spontaneous and temporary 
subordination to those who show themselves the best 
leaders" But this subordination lasts only so long 
as the occasion lasts which happened to call it 
into existence, and when this occasion passes, the 
feature of leadership disappears. The aggregate 
becomes a mass of undifferentiated social protoplasm 
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as before. Precisely the same thing happens 
amongst certain Protestant bodies when the 
rousing, the edifying minister dies, or changes his 
congr^aon. ^e exceptional h:flaenee he h« 
exercised, disappears with his personaUty, and 
does not form the beginning of any permanent 
institution by means of which a similar influence 
may be perpetuated. 

Of this analogy, as of one that was suggested indeed ProtMt. 
in the last chapter, we must no doubt say that it S^^^JSthe 
is not to be pressed too closely ; but due allowance organic iife. 
being made for incidental differences, it remains, 
to a striking degree, substantially real and true ; 
and it will be found to apply not only to strictly 
Evangelical bodies, but to all bodies of Protestants 
who, like the Bishop of Hereford, deny to the 
priestly class any powers or functions which 
essentially differentiate them from the mass 
of ordinary Christians. This denial. Uttle as 
thinkers, and scholars, such as the Bishop of Here- 
ford, suspect the fact, is really a systematic 
suppression, in all such Christian bodies as they 
influence, of even such rudiments of an organic 
structure as may develop themselves. Other 
Protestant bodies which reach or approach, in 
their teaching, some theory of a deflnite priestly 
class, represent a tendency to develop a structure 
of the kind in question; but the development is 
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constantly arrested, the tendency cannot fulfil 
itself, because some principle that makes for a 
complete structure is wanting; and the utmost 
we get is an organism of an abortive kind, deficient 
in power of selecting and assimilating nutri- 
ment, wanting in limbs and organs essential to 
healthy life, and endowed above all with a very 
imperfect consciousness. 
On the other Ou the othcr hand, the features which are 

hftndi Rome 

SSS^^thif?* wanting in bodies of this description, are precisely 
^\ Zl M the features which are conspicuous in the Church of 

orgftnism of the 

SS^StaTkiSdT ^^^^ I ^^^ *^ ^ shown to us, not only by its 
present condition, but by the whole course of its 
historic development from the beginning. The 
history of the Church of Eome has never yet been 
attempted from what we may call the standpoint 
of the spiritual sociologist ; and all that can here 
be done is to indicate, briefly and generally, the 
kind of aspect which, when thus examined, it will 
present to us. We shall find at the beginning the 
small and seemingly undifierentiated aggregate, with 
no definite nucleus, no acknowledged or permanent 
headship. Little by little we shall see a perma- 
nent headship, evolving itself; and along with 
this headship, and leading from it and up to it, an 
increasing variety of parts, whose difierentiations 
become permanent also, each fulfilling some func- 
tion complementary to the functions of the others, 
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and all unified by their connection with some 
common brain or sensorium. This common brain 
or sensorium with which aU other parts are con- 
nected, is, of all Churches, possessed by the Church 
of Kome alone; and this fact itself is sufficient, 
when viewed from the sociological standpoint, to 
place that Church at the head of the organic scale, 
and to separate it, scientifically, from all other 
Christian bodies by an interval like that which, in 
the sphere of biology, separates the highest from 
the lowest orders of life. 

The result which its possession of this complete 
organic character has on the Church of Kome as a 
teaching body, is obvious. Being thus endowed, 
« we hie in. with a single bi.. the Chn^h ie 
endowed also with . continuous historic memory ; 
is constantly able to explain and to re-state doc- 
trine, and to attest, as though from personal 
experience, the facts of its earliest history. Is 
doubt thrown on the Kesurrection and Ascension 
of Christ ? The Church of Kome replies, " I was 
at the door of the Sepulchre mysel£ My eyes 
saw the Lord come forth. My eyes saw the cloud 
receive Him." Is doubt thrown on Christ's miracu- 
lous birth ? The Church of Kome replies, " I can 
attest the fact, even if no other witness can ; for 
the angel said Hail ! in my ear as well as 
Mary's." 
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ttid i>7 ARiying But the strength of the Roman position 

at • recognition ^ ^ 

2»S&*2f does T^ot end here. Not only does Rome offer 
^^1^ us generally the features of a complete organism, 
JS^JSSuy *^d along with them the extended knowledge and 
"^ consciousness which invest it, as has just been 

shown, with an explicable doctrinal authority; 
but in addition to this the detailed history of its 
doctrines, and the materials out of which they 
have been shaped, indicate the means by which 
in future the Church as a teaching body, besides 
being reconciled with, may draw into its own 
service, that whole scientific philosophy which has 
seemed hitherto so opposed to it. We have seen 
already how much of Christian doctrine is trace- 
able historically to non - Christian sources. We 
have seen how fatal is this fact to our acceptance 
of such doctrine as supernatural, if we content 
ourselves with Protestant theories, which deny to 
the Christian Church the character and capacities 
of a selecting and assimilating organism. We 
have seen also how, if the Roman theory be 
accepted by us, all this diflSculty, so fatal to the 
Protestant, disappears. We have now to indicate 
briefly another aspect of the question. Just 
as the Church of Rome has absorbed Platon- 
ism in the doctrines of the Logos and of 
the Trinity, and has absorbed Aristotelianism 
in the doctrine of Christ's real presence in the 
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Eucharist, so we may naturally expect that, in 
its doctrine of its own nature, it wiU some day 
absorb formally, having long done so informally, 
the main ideas of that evolutionary philosophy 
which many people regard as destined to c^m- 
plete its downfall ; and that it will find in this 
philosophy— in the phUosophy of the Darwins, 
the Spencers, and the Huxleys — a scientific ex- 
planation of its own teaching authority, like that 
which is found in Aristotle for its doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. 

Before, however, we complete and sum up Butbeftwewe 

^ sum up these 

our arguments on behalf of the Koman organism S^^SSSitfe 
as the sole logical authority for Christianity as a men, who main- 

° •' •' tain that 

doctrinal system, let us pause to consider the Sneed^r^^*** 

• . o j'/x* J. • X i? • tA. j-"L doctrine at alL 

matter from a dinerent pomt oi view altogether. 
Let us pause to consider it from the point of view 
of those who maintain that doctrine and Chris- 
tianity have no necessary connection; that doc- 
trines may be discredited and Christianity yet 
endure ; and, indeed, that it is destined, by the 
very process of discarding them, to enter on a 
period of purer and more complete development. 
In other words, let us turn back from the Koman 
Church to the Anglican, and consider the position 
of that one Anglican party which had, as we said 
before, to be reserved for separate treatment. Let 
us consider, that is to say, the position of our 
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Broad Churclimen. For if Christianity, as they 
oflFer it to us, really satisfies our desires, if we can 
8tm remain Christians whilst discarding dogma 
and doctrine, all our anxiety as to the authority 
for doctrine is superfluous. 

We will endeavour to see whether such be the 
case or no. 



CHAPTER XII 

On the entire fallaciousness of the claim of Broad Church, or non- 
doctrinal Christianity, to have any real identity with the 
Christians of history and tradition. 

With regard to Broad Church Christianity we LetusfiwtMk 
shall have to ask two questions : firstly, whether SS^SSMn-' 
it IS really, as it proiesses to be, independent of 
doctrine, or how far it is independent; and secondly, 
whether, in any serious and practical way, it does 
for men what I done for them by ChristiLy that 
is avowedly doctrinal, and whether it can conse- 
quently claim to be considered as the same religion. 
If we judge it by the account the Broad Church- 
men themselves give of it, we shaU find that in 
certain respects it resembles the Christianity of 
their Low Church brethren. For it is offered us as 
being essentially a moral and spiritual system, the 
truth of which is vouched for by its own subjective 
fitness, and a personal insight which is developed 
in us by moral and spiritual education. It differs, 
however, from the Christianity of the Low Church- 
men, in the fact that amongst the truths which 
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this personal insight attests, the Low Churchmen 
include a mass of supernatural doctrines, such, 
for example, as those of original sin and of the 
atonement; whilst the Broad Churchmen profess 
to regard these as matter of complete indifference 
— possessing perhaps some value as symbols, but 
forming no part of the true Christian faith, and 
not even needing discussion as statements of ob- 
jective facts. 
We ihau find it Wc shall find, however, that having regard to 

oompoiedoftwo ^ ° 

■***<*"» the Broad Church party as a whole, we must not 

take such professions as these quite literally. We 
shall find that the Broad Church party is divided 
into two sections, one of which, in the discarding 
of doctrine, goes less far than the other ; and the 
character of the division between them is very 
clearly indicated by the attitude which they adopt 
respectively as to one particular point. This point 
is the nature, human or superhuman, of Christ. 
One of the Broad Church sections, despite its con- 
tempt for theology — for the minute distinctions 
embodied in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds — 
despite the demure indifference with which it gravely 
pushes into the background Christ's miraculous 
birth, his miracles, and his bodily Kesurrection and 
Ascension, nevertheless distinctly holds and teaches 
that Christ was, in some sense or other, generically 
more than man. The other section, however they 
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may think it right to veil the fact, though it J^^^^^^^ 

preaches and believes in Christ as the best of men S?^^* 

and the highest, does not regard his nature as other 

than wholly human ; and indeed maintains that 

his superiority to other men in degree, would lose 

the whole of its meaning if he were not one with 

them in kind. 

Let us examine the position of the former of 
these sections first. The essential fact with regard 
to it which it is necessary to point out is this : — 
that however such doctrines as those of Christ's 
miraculous birth, of his eternal pre-existence, of his 
co-equality with the Father, of his being the Logos 
by whom the world3 were made, may be set aside 
by the teachers with whom we are now concerned, 
and silently denied by them as idle and obsolete 
speculations ; yet so long as these persons maintain 
that in any objective sense, and in any way what- 
soever, Christ differed in his nature generically from 
the nature of common men, that he still lives in a 
sense in which other dead men do not live, that he but the poeition 

of the former of 

hears our voices when we pray to him as other mS<^,"***'^^ 
dead men would not hear them, and that he cares 
for us and can help us in ways which to other 
dead men would be impossible — so long as these 
persons maintain, build upon, and insinuate any such 
propositions as these, their profession that they 
have Uberated Christianity firom the yoke of doc- 
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trine is false. They are committed to a doctrinal 
system, diflferent indeed in its details, but essentially 
the same in kind as that which is maintained by 
the Koman Church itself. Even if it contained 
this one proposition alone, that the nature of 
Christ was generically superhuman, the essence of 
it would be a proposition asserting the actuality 
of an event which in the first place was miraculous, 
and in the second place not demonstrable by 
ordinary proof; and so far as the difficulty of 
beUeving such an event is concerned, of defining 
and supporting it by any definite authority, it 
is a difficulty which is the same alike in degree and 
kind, whether one such event happens to be con- 
cerned, or a hundred. But the truth is, as we shall 
presently see more clearly, that a doctrine of this 
kind cannot stand by itself. If we seriously be- 
lieve it, and let our thoughts steadily rest on it, 
we shall find that it implies others, and that it 
cannot be conceived distinctly unless these others 
are taken in connection with it. We shall find, for 
instance, that any assertion of Christ's superhuman 
nature implies a whole theory of supernatural 
revelation, and, in so far as such a doctrine differs 
from that of traditional Christianity, that it 
must, for the details it rejects, supply corre- 
sponding substitutes. We shall find, in fact, that 
so far as supernatural doctrine is concerned, the 
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more conservative section of the Broad Church 
party have merely exchanged one supernatural 
system for another; and that they diflfer from 
traditional Christians not in freeing themselves 
from doctrine, but in imagining they have done 
so ; and in having, consistently with thb concep- 
tion of their position, rejected and deprived them- 
selves of every possible argument by means of 
which such doctrines as they actually cling to 
might be defended. 

Their position, therefore, with regard to the 
traditional Christians on the one hand, and Broad 
Churchmen of a more extreme type on the other, 
is a position yet more unstable, and logically far 
more helpless, than that which is occupied by either 
of their two neighbours. It has neither the stability 
that comes from an adherence to supernatural 
doctrine, nor the stability which comes from a 
systematic and complete rejection of it. It is as can be shown 

by the argn- 

specially unstable in its relation to the position of Sfbton^d ^ 
the extreme Broad Churchmen, who really have man; ^' 
purged their religion of its supernatural elements, 
so far as to deny their presence even in the nature 
of Christ himself. The conservative Broad Church- 
men are separated from these extremists merely 
by means of some such accidental friction as might 
temporarily prevent a body on an inclined plane 
from sliding down to the bottom, which ultimately 
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it is sure to do. We all of us recollect the un- 
answerable argument of Gibbon, either for the 
credibility of the miracles attested by the Boman 
Church, or against the credibility of any, including 
those of the Gospels. " Since every religious man 
is convinced of the reality of miracles^ and since 
every reasonable man is convinced of their 
cessation^'* it becomes, he says, a nice point to 
determine at what precise period real miracles 
ceased. In the same way, if any Anglican thinker 
starts with the idea that Christianity should be 
feeed trora Bup«n.tu»l doctrine, o/the ground 
that miracles are incongruous with the scheme of 
things as we know it, and that the whole super- 
natural economy is inaccessible to human know- 
ledge, it is impossible for him to find any logical 
basis on which, whilst rejecting the supernatural 
doctrines generally, he can defend the retention 
of one, selected or invented by himself, and one 
which will necessarily imply a system or a series of 
others, 
mnd it is the Broad Church Christianity , in fact, is hardly worth 

position of the "^ ' ' ^ 

SSlTtStte'' discussing, unless we take it in its fully-developed 
ST"^"* form— the form in which it is what it professes to 
be — namely, non-miraculous altogether ; and the 
main question which thus we shaU have to ask with 
respect to it, is whether or no it can be called 
Christianity at all. We might, of course, go on to 
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the further inquiry of whether, even if we have to 
answer this question in the negative, it may not 
be a substitute for Christianity, though it cannot 
claim to be a form of it ; but this inquiry would be 
alien to the purpose of the present volume. Our 
sole purpose in the present volume is to ask, not 
what religion may be possible if the Christian 
reUgion is discarded, but on what grounds, if it is 
not discarded, it is to be defended-justified to our- 
selves, explained and commended to others. The 
question, then, to which we shall here confine our- 
selves is this— Does the Christianity set forth by 
the extreme Broad Church party merit the appella- 
tion of Christianity at all, in any sense other than 
one which might, no doubt, be justified by the plea 
that an old word etymologically might be endowed 
with a new meaning? If this Broad Church 
Christianity is really the same religion as the old 
doctrinal religion of which its advocates tell us that 
it is nothing more than the highest and purest 
development — if doctrine is in reality merely a husk 
or symbol, once a help, but now a useless en- 
cumbrance, which the essence of this religion can 
shed as a snake sheds its skin, or from which it can 
emerge as the butterfly emerges from the chrysalis, 
the whole of our previous inquiries as to the basia 
of doctrine are superfluous. Instead of asking our- 
selves how the truth of supernatural doctrine can 
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be maintained, we shall be satisfied with realising 

that, as Christians, we have no longer any reason 

Is the religion of for maintaining it. Our sole question is therefore, 

thie section ^ ^ ' 

Gbristianityat jg ^j^ supposition true ? Does this Christianity 
of the extreme Broad Church party represent a 
development of Oh»««uty in the oM »eL of the 
word, or an abandonment of it? A very little 
consideration will show us that it represents the 
latter. 

In order to do it justice, let us first endeavour 
to look at it from the point of view of its advocates, 
and describe it as it would be described by them. 

.e.«nn^e It has bccu Said already that it diffe^ from 

it seem at first 

sight to be so. Christianity of the doctrinal kind, in the fact that 
whilst doctrinal Christians, whatever may be their 
theories of the Bible, regard it as being in some 
sense the only inspired book, the extreme Broad 
Churchmen, though they still claim for it inspira- 
tion, regard it as being only the best of inspired 
books. All the great religious books of the world 
are, according to them, embodiments of a kind 
of natural inspiration. Nor is this judgment con- 
fined to religious books only. It is applied also 
to the religious life of nations. It is applied, in 
especial, to the Western nations — ^to Christendom ; 
and the gradual development in Christendom 
of certain moral ideas and ideals is treated by 
the Broad Churchmen as a great objective fact* 
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According to them, it is obvious to our moral and 
critical faculties, that the moral and spiritual de- 
velopment which Christian history presents to us 
is more complete, both with regard to the soul's 
relation to God, and the social relations of the 
individual citizen to the State, than any which has 
taken place amongst the non-Christian races. This 
historical development they regard as the true 
essence of Christianity, it being itself as independent 
of the doctrines which no doubt were amongst its 
proximate causes, as the possession of England by 
the English race to-day is independent of the Saxon 
and Norman Conquests ; or as the knowledge of the 
East which Europe derived from the Crusades was 
independent of the enthusiasm in which the Crusades 
originated. And just as this development repre- 
sents Christianity in the past, so will its further 
progress represent the Christianity of the future. 
To promote this progress is the essential work of 
the Church ; and if the Church of to-day, in pro- 
moting it, rids itself of certain opinions, the 
connection of which with itself was never more 
than contingent, and which as knowledge advances 
become no longer tenable, it will be cementing 
rather than breaking its union with the Church of 
the past. 

The position, as thus stated, has an air of con- 
siderable plausibility ; but in order to see whether 

14 
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it is really tenable or not, we must consider more 
closely what the exact meaning of it is. Any 
religion which adopts the moral teaching of another, 
may, with a certain plausibility, claim to be a con- 
tinuation of it; and the kind of morality which 
is preached by our Broad Churchmen doubtless 
resembles that which is preached by the doctrinal 
Christians. But, in many points, it also resembles 
that which was preached by Buddha and by some 
But does it of the Greek philosophers; and the question we 
ttoli^t^" have to ask is, how far this religion of the Broad 
religions? Churchmcn is identical with the Christianity of the 
past in any way essentially other than the way 
in which it is identical with that of the Buddhists, 
the Platonists, or the Stoics. In order to answer 
this question, let us consider the way in which 
their claim to be veritable Christians is expressed 
by Broad Churchmen themselves. 

Of this, one of the best examples is to be found 
in the words of a writer, who, though not nominally 
a member of the Broad Church party, has done 
more than any others to put the views of that 
party clearly, and who claims, at the same time, 
with almost passionate emphasis, to belong by 
rights to the English Church as truly as the 
extremest Kitualist who oflSciates in a cloud of 
incense, or the extremest Low Churchman who 
accuses the Ritualist of idolatry. I am once again 
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referring to Mrs. Humphry Ward; and her non- 
official position gives her the great advantage of 
being able to say, with perfect plainness and open- 
ness, what a surpliced and beneficed writer would, 
for various reasons, rightly feel himself constrained 
to express in a less downright manner. The follow- 
ing quotations are taken from the same essay as 
that previously referred to, in which she attacks 
the doctrinal position as lately set forth by Lord 
Halifax. 

Christianity, she says, Uke all other great move- Mrs^numjhry 
ments " which have carried men beyond the g^ntiSi with 
moral life into the region of religious faith or extoeme Byroad 

•^ ^ *f ^ *f Churchmen, 

hope'' " has been at bottom the influence of a Jhow SSut 
man on rnjen'' The great work, therefore, of the ^^' 
non-doctrinal Church, or, as she calls it, the Church 
of " the New Reformation^'' is to go back to the 
man by whose influence the Church was originated ; 
to think away ^Hhe dogma and marvel" with 
which the two first centuries have surrounded him ; 
to come thus " to the human reality which is 
at the root " ; and, having done this, to think out a 
new explanation of it, in accordance with the ideas 
of an age to which ^^ dogm^ and marvel" are 
incredible. The result, she says, is to show us 
that " such an influence [as that of Christ] upon 
man's mind and history cannot have arisen without 
special meaning in a world that issues from a 
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divine thought and goodness. . . . ITie influence 
starts from a hwman life^ hut the life is more 
than appears. It is a symbol^ a challenge^ a 
divine wordy hy which, Tnore conspicuously than 
through the ordinary process of m^ral edvca- 
tion, God speaks to and calls the souls of m>en. 
The life of Jesus Christ was at the beginning, 
and is still, such a symbol and challenge. To be 
a Christian" she continues, " is to adopt at once 
Christ's doctrine of God, and his view of the 
kind and nature of that life which leads to and 
reunites us with God. It is also to feel Christ 
as a Reconciler and Revealer. . . . It is to stand 
for Christ against the selfish and material 
elements of the world. It is to be tenderly and 
humbly eager to obey the few and simple direc- 
tions he laid down for us as to the outward rites 
of his society or ecclesia — to partake of his 
m£morial feast, as the symbol and food of our 
mystical union with him, with the brethren, 
and with God. . . . It is so to lead this life in 
his love and service that, when death comes, our 
dearest hope m^y be, that, beyond the darkness 
and storm of the great change, we shall, in some 
inconceivable way, find our Master, and yield 
our humble account to him, and know him at last 
Tnore truly than ever Peter or John knew him on 
earth, in the presence and the light of God.'' 
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Such, says Mrs. Ward, being the beliefs of the 
party she represents, she and that party claim to 
be members of the Church of England, and entitled 
to participation in all its most sacred rites. All 
that she and they ask of their beloved Church is 
one act of relief which will ease their sensitive 
consciences — a relief which is nothing more than 
the simple non-requirement of any belief on their 
part in any of the Church's Creeds. She and her she claims to be 

a member of 

party claim, she says, to bring their infants to chuwh^^d 

!,• ii»i 1 • 1 1^ u i' demands its 

baptism, their boys and girls to connrmation, sacraments, 
to be themselves partakers of the sacrament of 
Holy Communion. " To t^," she continues, " the 
Church forms are natural and dear. If we 
are driven out because the personal relief we 
claim is denied us, we go with a sense of wrong 
and exile, protesting in our Lord's name against 
a separation which is a denial of his spirit and 
an infringement of his commands^ 

Now, that this profession of faith, and the 
assertion of this claim, represent some feeling 
which is altogether sincere on the part of Mrs. 
Ward, and of those who think with her, may be 
admitted. We may, indeed, be permitted to urge 
in passing, that if Mrs. Ward's conscience had only 
been as robust as that of the late Professor Jowett 
and not a few of his disciples, and if only Mrs. 
Ward had been not a woman but a man, she 
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might, instead of feeling herself an exile from the 
Church of England, be at this moment one of its 
most prominent clerics, and administering its 
sacraments, instead of complaining that she is 
excluded from theuL On the other hand, we may 
But she cannot obscrvc also, that since she has made her opinions 

reasonably ■*• 

tri^SohristuSi known with a directness which a Broad Church 

will admit the •■ ii*iii*i • i i t • t * t n 

claim. clergyman would wisely thmk unsuitable in himself, 

she could not reasonably expect that the doctrinal 
members of our Church, who, as she herself admits, 
still form the large majority of it, could possibly 
recognise her claim to be of the same religion as 
themselves, or to partake with them in the Chris- 
tian sacrament of the altar. For they, rightly or 
wrongly, hold that their religion, and this sacra- 
ment in particular, are founded on nothing, or are 
else founded on the belief which Mrs. Ward ab- 
solutely denies — namely, the actual Godhead of 
Christ, and all the dogma and marvel which this 
belief brings with it. A belief of this kind cannot 
be a matter of indifference. It has either nothing 
to do with our religion, or it is the foundation of 
it. Mrs. Ward, therefore, can hardly be serious in 
imagining that persons who hold such a beUef to 
be fundamental could, without being false to all 
their deeper convictions, admit as a co-religionist, 
some one who altogether denied them. She might 
as reasonably imagine that the Czar of Kussia would 
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admit into his bodyguard a Nihilist who was con- 
vinced that he ought to be assassinated. We will 
not, however, dwell upon this aspect of her position. 
It will be enough for us to consider it exclusively 
from the point from which she herself views it. 
Let us then ask in detail, how, from her own point 
of view, her claims to be a Christian and a Church- 
woman, as above stated, can be justified. What is 
the real meaning of this desire she professes and 
feels for baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist ; 
and the real meaning of her hope that she may, 
" in the light of God,'' render " her hvmble 
account to the Master'' beyond the grave? Are 
this desire and this hope more than a sentiment in- 
herited from the days when she believed what she 
now rejects ? Have they any connection with the 
system and the principles she has now adopted? 
Do they grow out of them ? Can they be justified 
by them ? Are they not, rather, in direct contra- 
diction to them ? 

Let us take what she says about the rites of AndherdemaiM 

for the sacra- 
Christ's Church first ; and consider them in the pro^tS^i^i 

light of her great fundamental principle that meSria^Sterij 

Ti-iiT inconsistent 

miracles do not happen, and that the reality which ^cj^Tei^r 
we find in Christ is a reality merely human. Ac- 
cording to this principle, as Mrs. Ward herself 
admits, Christ becomes not the sole religious 
" Revealer," but only one out of many. He has 
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merely done in a more satisfiEu^tory way what has 
been done for the world also by Mahomet, by 
Buddha, or Socrates. Now let us suppose that 
Socrates, as he drank the cup of hemlock, had asked 
his friends to celebrate the anniversary of his death 
by meeting together and drinking a cup of wine 
to his memory. Would Mrs. Ward maintain that, 
for a Greek, in subsequent ages, the drinking of 
such a cup of wine was essential in any way to 
an assimilation of the truths which animated the 
Socratic teaching ? Would she venture to speak of 
it as " the food of some mystical union " with 
Socrates ? She obviously would not. She would 
reject such language as an expression of the 
grossest superstition. Why then, if Christ was a 
mere man like Socrates, can our drinking to-day a 
cup of wine in his memory be in any way essential 
to our following his moral example, or be a vital 
assimilation of Christ's views of God ? How can it 
be the food of any mystical union with him, any 
more than it can be the food of some mystical union 
with Socrates ? How can it in any way be more 
essential to the Christian reUgion than eating 
plum-pudding at Christmas is essential to Christian 
good-will, or than eating goose at Michaelmas is 
essential to English patriotism ? 
Mweshauaee, MxB. Ward savs that Christ enioined this rite on 

if we take her 'f •' 

demands one by ^^ ^^^ ^i^^^ i^^ cnjoincd ou US also thc coguate 
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rite of baptism. This is true. But Mrs. Ward 
says also, that Christ being merely a man, many of 
his ideas belonged to his own age only. Amongst 
these, for example, were his ideas as to miracles, and 
the prophetic inspiration of the books of the Old 
Testament. Why, if we regard these ideas as no 
longer tenable, should we attribute to the cere- 
monial consumption of a Uttle bread and wine, 
which had its origin in the celebration of the Jewish 
Passover, some eternal virtue essential to the 
Christian life ? With regard to baptism the case 
is still stronger. Mrs. Ward points out, as has 
been twice mentioned already, that one of the 
strongest evidences of the natural origin of Chris- 
tianity is the fact that " it was^ as a system of 
ideas^ more than half in existence before the 
Lord lived and taught ^^ — that these ideas had 
sprung up between the close of the Hebrew Canon 
and the birth of Christ, as the result of ^^ popular 
speculation/' of the adaptation of Babylonian and 
Persian ideas, or the " theosophic philosophising " 
of the Greeks ; and she adds that if subsequently 
men only had known this, " they would not have 
trembled for ages under the eschatology of the 
Christian Church.'' Now, if any part of the 
Christian rule originated in strictly temporary and 
strictly local conditions, the rite of baptism so 
originated. Why then, if we reject the idea that 
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Christ was the Logos, coequal with God, as a piece 
of theosophic philosophising, are we to retain and 
regard as vital a ceremony which, if he was merely 
a Palestinian Jew, has no more meaning for us of the 
present day than the ceremony of holding a child's 
face under an ordinary tap of cold water. If it 
has any greater efficacy, in what does the efficacy 
reside ? Does it reside in the making of a cross- 
mark on the child's forehead ? Or in the muttering 
of some words during the performance ? Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Ward's principle that miracles never 
happen, the cross and the words can have no more 
spiritual virtue than what she herself repudiates as 
the hocus-pocus of the Mass. It is almost super- 
fluous to ask similar questions with regard to the 
rite of confirmation, from which Mrs. Ward com- 
plains that adolescent professors of non-miraculous 
Christianity are excluded. It is necessarily part of 
her creed that the clergy have no special powers. 
What virtue then can by any possibility flow from 
the impact of a bishop's hand on the head of a 
young man or woman ? If this ceremony brings 
with it any advantage at all, the hand of any one 
would do just as well as a bishop's. The " relief ^^ 
which Mrs. Ward asks for it is in her own power 
to secure. Let her confirm the adolescent pro- 
fessors of her own religion herself. 

Let us now turn from Mrs. Ward's Christian 
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demands for the present, to her Christian hopes for 
the future. She, on the ground that miracles do 
not happen, and that we find in Christ merely a 
human reality, denies the occurrence of the Kesur- 
rection; and yet it is part of her reconstructed 
and non-marvellous creed, that Christ hereafter 
will personally receive, in some future state, the 
^^ humble account'^ of herself, and presumably of 
every human being. Why is the belief that the 
human race will some day be judged by the mere 
son of a Galilean carpenter more reasonable, less 
dogmatic, and less marvellous, than the belief that 
it will be judged by the Word that was with God 
from the beginning ? It is not only no less dog- 
m.tio and n! le»» marveUou, th«> this, but it I, 
moreover, inconsistent with every principle to the 
preaching of which Mrs. Ward and her party have 
devoted all their energies. As associated with 
these principles, it is a mere incongruous fancy, 
just as is the value she attributes to rites of the 
doctrinal Church. It is a fancy, no doubt, of which 
the origin is quite intelligible. It originates in the 
circumstances of Mrs. Ward's own education, and 
the education of her contemporaries by whom her 
religious principles are shared. They have all, or 
most of them, been nourished on the doctrines 
which they now reject, and accordingly associate 
them with many of their deepest feelings. " To 
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tw," she says, " Church forms are natural and 
dear.*' No doubt they are. But let a generation 
pass which has never been nourished on the doc- 
trines of a doctrinal Church at all, but has, on the 
contrary, been nourished on a complete disregard 
and denial of them ; and for Mrs. Ward's repre- 
sentatives, in the very near future, the naturalness 
and the deamess of these Church forms will have 
disappeared. Her representatives will recognise 
them as wholly inconsistent with the principles pro- 
fessed by her, and inherited and professed by them- 
selves. They will cease to feel any desire for them ; 
and they will no longer encumber their real beliefs, 
which are not hard to discriminate, with any of 
these fantastic, and to them meaningless, trappings. 
Au she can And uow let US cousider what their actual 

profeM logically 

tti!to!l5isiai- beliefs are — the sole beliefe which, if seriously 
pewcmafwrn'^ they rcjcct thc miraculous, can be held by them. 
^"^""^ This is the point which reaUy concerns us here. 
Let us consider them, and see if anything can be 
made out of them which is identical with Chris- 
tianity as a moral and spiritual force, even if it 
diflfer from it in being not a doctrinal system. 
What they are have already been briefly specified ; 
but let us state them over again, as they are to be 
gathered fi'om Mrs. Ward herself She sets them 
forth with an obvious and a passionate sincerity. 
They are as follows : — 



Tist. 
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Firstly, there is the doctrine, assumed as axiom- 
atic, that there is a personal God, who takes cog- 
nisance of the lives of men, who demands from 
them a life in conformity with his own ethical 
nature, and who will adjust the destinies of 
men, in some future state of existence, according 
to their conformity to this standard, or their 
deviation from it. 

Secondly, there is the doctrine, declared to be 
evidenced by history, that certain men have from 
time to time arisen — amoral and spiritual geniuses 
—the conformity of whose characters to the divine 
standard has been exceptional, and whose lives 
have thus constituted for the rest of mankind a 
practical revelation of what the divine standard is, 
stimulating men to follow it, and guiding them 
thus to God. 

Thirdly, there is the doctrine, that of these 
exceptional men, one — a certain Jew called Jesus 
— possessed a character more completely in accord- 
ance with the divine standard than did the rest ; 
and that consequently it is his example, as distinct 
from and superior to theirs, which all those who 
would see God must follow. This third doctrine is 
based on the evidence of an alleged faculty of 
moral and spiritual intuition. 

Now, whatever other doctrines Mrs. Ward may But this religion 

' J lacks the two 

fancy she holds, these she holds undoubtedly. tSS*ifc^°* 
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tunity. It c«i They are doctrines which are for her fundamental ; 

neither speak '' 

M^defl^nSs. ^i^d if she professes to hold any others that are 
inconsistent with these, they can be no part of her 
system. They are personal fancies of her own. 
To these fundamental doctrines we will therefore 
confine ourselves ; and with regard to them let us 
at once start with conceding that they are not 
only consistent with one another, but may be 
assumed to be consistent with fact. The first 
doctrine is essential to all theistic religion; the 
second we may accept as attested by human 
history ; and with regard to the third, we may 
admit the existence of this faculty of intuition 
which it postulates, and also the fact that this 
intuition reveals to us in Jesus certain qualities 
superior to those of other great moral teachers. 
Now, what we have here is a pure natural theism 
specialised by an association, which is based on 
personal insight, with the character and teaching of 
a particular human being, and also with the results 
which have historically resulted from his influence. 
The question for us is whether such a natural theism 
is so far identical with traditional and doctrinal 
Christianity, that, whilst discarding all its dogma 
and marvel, it can practically continue its work, 
moral and spiritual, in the world. If it can do 
this, we must recognise its claim as good. If it 
cannot do this, its claim is wholly illusory. 
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The question before us resolves itself into two 
distinct points. Any religion which, like that of 
Mrs. Ward and our extreme Broad Churchmen, 
professes to be more than a vague natural theism 
— ^which professes to be theism as expounded by 
a certain founder and leJbder, and distinct from 
theism as expounded by other founders and leaders, 
and to supply us before all things with a specific 
rule of life, must, if it is to fulfil its profession, be 
able to do two things. It must be able to enjoin 
on us its rule of life with authority, and it must be 
able to make the details of its rule of life definite. 
Let us begin with the question of authority. 

Mrs. Ward, in order to illustrate the position a purely human 

Christ can be 

which her Christianity claims for Christ, refers us, ^p^^c^*^ "*" 
as we have seen, to the influence, attested by 
history, which other reUgious teachers have exer- 
cised over other races. She forgets, however, that 
though these teachers may have been generically 
not more than ordinary men, they were supposed 
to have been more by the people and the races who 
were influenced by them. Buddha was regarded 
as miraculous in his very nature; Mahomet 
was regarded as the vehicle of miracle, being 
miraculously inspired by God : and however their 
teaching may, by its inherent qualities, have 
touched the sympathies of those who accepted it, 
it ruled and restrained their lives because, besides 
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touching their sympathies, it was supposed to have 
the sanction of supernatural revelation at the 
back of it. And as history shows, precisely the 
same thing has been true till now with regard to 
the teaching of Christ. His personal character, 
and his moral and spiritual teaching, have roused 
an emotional response in the hearts of those who 
believed in him : but this emotional response was 
accompanied and reinforced by a certain intellec- 
tual belief. This was a belief that, whilst touching 
in them a certain set of emotions, he was qualified 
to influence their lives by means of his super- 
natural knowledge that these emotions did, as an 
objective fact, vibrate in unique accordance with 
the character of the eternal God. Does Mrs. 

• 

Ward suppose that this intellectual belief was 
merely an accidental feature of Christ's influence 
on mankind, and that the belief can be destroyed 
without the influence being afi*ected ? If she does, 
she must know very little of human nature, and 
very little of the functions that religion is called 
upon to fulfil. 

The main function of any ethical religion is to 
call to repentance, not the righteous, but sinners. 
Christianity appeals to men, who have a sense in 
them that responds to the ideal of Christ; but 
they have other senses which respond to other 
ideals as well, and respond to them yet more 
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readily. The saving function of the Christian 
religion is to convince these men, not that Christ's 
philosophy of life is always more seductive than 
other philosophies — ^which it is not ; but that it is 
true in a sense in which other philosophies are not 
true. Nor has it merely to convince us that a 
spiritual philosophy of life is more in harmony 
with what Mrs. Ward calls " the central prevailing 
world-force'^ than a philosophy which is purely 
sensual. It has to convince us that of many 
spiritual philosophies the Christian harmonises 
with the " central 'prevailing world-force " most 
completely. It has not only to show us that 
Christ's philosophy is truer than Th^ophile 
Gautier's. It has to show us that the hope of 
meeting a Jewish peasant hereafter, and rendering 
to him, somewhere and somehow, "a humble 
account " of our lives, is a hope which has a sounder 
objective basis than the hope of reaching, after 
many Uves of self-discipline, the supreme rest and 
the supreme blessedness of Nirvana. 

Now how can Christianity, as Mrs. Ward con- 
ceives of it, possibly show us this ? Mrs. Ward 
rejects the doctrine of Christ's descent into Hell. 
She says there is no objective evidence for it. 
" Why should we believe itf she asks. We may 
with equal force ask her why we should believe 
that hereafter we shall all meet and render our 

15 
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humble account to Christ — Christ who was, she 
insists, a mere mortal man Uke ourselves ? In the 
same way we ask her why should we believe that 
Christ's philosophy of life is in any objective sense 
truer than that of Buddha to the ethical character 
of *^the centred prevailing world -force '^ 'i All 
she could say would be, "It happens to appeal 
more to my personal moral sense, and to that of a 
number of persons who were educated in the belief 
that it was supernatural" But a Buddhist saint 
would answer, "My moral sense is different. To 
my mind the philosophy that appeals most is 
Buddha's." Accordingly, if Mrs. Ward should still 
continue to assert that the Christian philosophy is 
objectively truer than the Buddhistic, the ultimate 
basis of her argument must necessarily be the 
assumption, not that Christ was generically superior 
to Buddha, but that Christians, in some mystical 
way, are generically superior to Buddhists. 

But it is yet more pertinent to ask how Mrs. 
Ward would deal with a man — and there are many 
such — who, having been once, like herself, attracted 
by the Christian ideal, and having lived according 
to it, is subsequently attracted by another of a 
different, but not of a debased, kind — ^we will say 
such an ideal as is put before us by Groethe. How 
would she convince him that he has given an ideal 
up which is in harmony with the central world- 
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force, and has adopted an ideal which is not ? If she 
and her backsUding friend believed that Christ was 
God, she would have solid ground on which to argue. 
She would be able to appeal to his knowledge that 
Christ's teaching was authoritative, even though 
her friend's emotions for the time might fail to 
respond to it; for Christ and the central world- 
force would, in that case, be identical. But if she 
and her friend both start with the assumption that 
Christ was merely a man, with no faculty for under- 
standing the world-force diflferent in kind from 
the faculties possessed by themselves, the moment 
Christ's teaching failed to satisfy her friend's tastes, 
the only ground on which she could urge him to 
continue to submit himself to it would be gone. 
She would be as helpless in dealing with him as 
she would be with the Buddhist saint. 

The truth is that Christianity, as a guiding and 
restraining force, is at once most operative and most 
requisite, precisely on those occasions when the 
individual ceases to feel that Christ's teaching is 
attractive, and retains only an intellectual knowledge 
that it is true ; and the sole logical fulcrum of the 
lever thus supplied him, is a conviction that Christ 
possessed some knowledge of things which was mirac- 
uloudy different from ij that if acceseible to mere 
men, and that he consequently spoke with an abso- 
lutely unique authority. But as soon as we take this 
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logical fulcrom away, the intellectual lever at once 
Hecansappiy bccoHies inopcrative. In that case, as Macaulay 

tkeiBOiml lerer 

withnoftiicruin. gaid with rcgaid to this very subject, ^^the 
philosopher labours; the world remains at rest*^ 
If under such circumstances we persist in main- 
taining that Christ's teaching is the absolute, and 
the sole absolute truth, the authority on which 
we make this assertion is transferred from him 
to ourselves. We believe in him because his 
views agree with our own ; we do not believe in 
our own because they agree with his. 

Of course, our belief in either case begins with a 
conviction of our own— an interior response in our- 
selves to his moral and spiritual teaching. But if 
we believe him to be a superhuman being as well as a 
human being, a second, an exterior authority comes 
back from him to ourselves, which meets and ratifies 
this authority of our own feelings; whilst if we 
believe him to be a human being only, this second, 
this ratifying authority altogether disappears. 
We are left with the witness of our own feelings, 
and of them alone. The difference between a 
belief in a miraculous Christ, and a belief in a 
Christ who is merely human, is this : that in the 
former case we get more out of our belief than we 
ourselves put into it; and in the latter case we 
get nothing out of it but what we ourselves put 
into it. Accordingly, if Mrs. Ward and her 
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Broad Church friends feel that Christ's teaching 
agrees with their own instincts and preferences, it 
is impossible to argue them out of these, any more 
than it would be possible to argue them out of 
any other tastes implanted or developed in them 
by their own temperaments or education. But they, 
on the other hand, must be always equally power- 
less to impress these tastes and preferences on 
others who do not share them. Their Christianity, 
when the supernatural element is subtracted from 
it, sinks from an authority calculated to rule the 
world, to a quasi -poetic symbol of the moral 
idiosyncrasies of a clique. 

But another point, equally important, still Normunon- 

■*• ± tf ±. miraculous 

remains to be considered. Of the essential elements e^bi^dJduce 
of traditional and doctrinal Christianity, authority anTcerSSrie 

•^ ' •' of life; 

is only one. Besides this there is another— namely, 
a definite rule of life. Is Mrs. Ward's Christianity 
capable of giving us this ? If it is in any way 
identical with the old Christianity, it must be. 
It must be, indeed, if it is to do anything that 
Mrs. Ward claims it can do ; for its essence is, as 
she herself insists, ethical. It exists to influence 
conduct, and its efficacy is revealed by the manner 
in which conduct is influenced by it. Now, though 
ethical feeling is vague, and difficult to define, 
rules for ethical conduct must of necessity be 
precise. 
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Let us take, for example, the Christian ethics of 
marriage, and the question of whether, and under 
what conditions, divorce is aUowable. Even 
amongst orthodox Christians opinions as to this 
have differed; but the whole discussion amongst 
them has turned upon certain words of Christ, 
whose authority, when rightly interpreted, all 
parties agreed to be final Christ said that Moses 
M tiie qnefitioii allowcd divorcc because of the hardness of men's 

of marnage and 

J^J^]^^ hearts; ''hut from the beginning it was not so.'' 
If Christ was the Word, who was in the beginning, 
and who was with God, and who was God, he 
spoke, when he said this, out of the fulness of a 
supernatural knowledge; and we must reverently 
deduce our own ethics of marriage from what he 
tells us. But if Christ was merely a man, he knew 
no more about " the beginning " than we do. He 
knew, indeed, much less. If we take the '' be- 
ginning '^ in the natural sense of the word — the 
sense in which Christ, if he were a mere man, must 
have used it — we find that as we go back to the 
beginning, instead of getting to an indissoluble 
monogamy, we get to polygamy, to polyandry, 
and finally to conditions of society in which there 
was no marriage at all. If we start, then, with 
depriving Christ of all superhuman knowledge, 
how can we claim, firstly, that he was infalUbly 
right in referring us to primitive practice as the 
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true standard of matrimonial ethics ; and, secondly, 
that he was possessed of any knowledge whatever 
which enabled him to tell us what the primitive 
practice was ? It is perfectly obvious that, as a 
foundation of the ethics of marriage, Christ's words, 
which, if we believe him to be God, are a rock, 
become, if he was only a man, a mere foundation 
of sand. 

This question of the ethics of marriage is a type 
of all other ethical questions as related to Christ's 
teaching. Christ's teaching with regard to them, 
if we believe him to be merely a man, becomes 
equally vague, equally inconclusive. It becomes 
impossible to distinguish what is of permanent 
application in it from what was local, immediate, 
temporary. Some of his injunctions, certainly, had 
an immediate application only, such as the injunc- 
tion to his disciples not to go from house to house, 
and to shake off the dust of their feet as a testimony 
against the towns that would not listen to them. 
Where, then, do the sayings with a temporary andothew 
application end, and where do the sayings with a ^^^Jj™"* 
permanent application begin ? How can we assume ''"®'*°*^ 
that any of them, in the form which Christ gave 
them, have a permanent application at all ? " ijf 
you would he perfect^ sell all you have and give it 
to the poor^ and come and follow me ! " Did this 
saying of Christ's apply only to the rich young 
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man at a particular crisis of his life, and under the 
special conditions of it ? Or does it mean that a 
condition of voluntary poverty is for all time the 
most perfect condition for the rich, and that the 
most perfect use to which accumulated riches can 
be put is an impulsive distribution of them in 
indiscriminate charity ? And if so, is there any 
reason why, if Christ were merely a man, we 
should consider such teaching as in any way bind- 
ing on ourselves, when social conditions have 
become so widely diflFerent from anything that a 
mere human Christ could have dreamed of? 
Some fMtores of It is perfcctlv truc that, however we read 

his teaching jt ^ ^ 

to^r^^T Christ's teaching, there are certain elements in it 
those wLS'are wluch alwavs Tcmaiu the same: but these are 

least distinctive •^ 

SSflnS^!' the elements which are least definite, and also 
least distinctive. They are elements which are 
common to other moral systems besides Christ's. 
As for what is special and distinctive in his teach- 
ing and in his personal character, no two people 
who regard him as a mere man come to any 
agreement, or can show the world conclusively 
what — to use Mr. Matthew Arnold's phrase — " the 
secret of Jesus" was. He seems one thing to 
Strauss, another to Kenan, another to Mr. Matthew 
Ajuold, another to Mr. Beattie Crozier. To one 
man he seems an example of systematic asceticism 
— the implicit patron of celibacy as a higher state 
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than marriage. To another he seems an example of 
cheerful and unaffected indulgence in such pleasures 
of the senses as naturally came in his way. In fact, 
neither in his teaching or example, if we regard him 
as a mere man, is it possible to attribute to any 
particular parts of it a distinct or distinctive mean- 
ing, or any absolutely permanent authority, or to 
prevent them all assuming the inevitable char- 
acter of what M. Adolphe Sabbatier — a member of 
Mrs. Ward's school — calls " historical contingency.'' 
The whole has to be restated, so as to bring it into 
relation with modern conditions of society and and aa soon as 

<' they are trans- 

modern knowledge and culture, by means of a de^nitS terms 
critical process far more complicated than the logic ceases. 
of any of the theologies, and incalculably more 
conflicting in its results than the logic of all the 
old theologies, orthodox and heretical, put together. 
Mrs. Ward, in her own person, illustrates this 
fact for us. In her interesting and thoughtful novel, 
Helheck of Bannisdale, she declares that the new 
Christianity entirely changes the attitude of the 
Christian towards God, and raises him up jfrom that 
position of personal " abjection " which centuries of 
spiritual experience had taught Christians to adopt. 
How can she maintain that her own view of this 
matter has an objective value any greater than 
theirs? How can the fact that she prefers a spiritual 
strut for herself do anything to prove that the 
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** central prevailing world-force" regards it as 
wrong for others to bow their heads ? Finally, on 
what ground can Christians of Mrs. Ward's type 
maintain that it represents the last word with regard 
to our moral and spiritual life ? On what grounds 
can they condemn any one for maintaining, that 
whilst some of it still is true, parts are by this 
time obsolete ; that much of it is narrow and im- 
practicable, and requires to be reinforced or super- 
seded by teaching of a wider and diflferent, though 
not necessarily of an opposite, kind ? Numbers of 
sincere and by no means ignoble thinkers do, as a 
fact, maintain this precise position. What case 
has Mrs. Ward against them, not supplied by her 
own personal predilections ? She has none — abso- 
lutely none ; and Mrs. Ward is merely an excep- 
tionally able, and, owing to her circumstances, an 
exceptionally outspoken, representative of the Broad 
Church Christianity which is sheltering itself within 
the Church of England. 
The Christianity That this so-callcd Christianity may constitute 

of the Broad , , J J 

Si^a^gion ^ religion of some kind, not less than does a pure 
botTSSjeptinits natural theism, we need not dispute. We need 

aastuned name, 

ttMi^afSuf" ^^* ^^®^ discuss the question. All that it con- 
cerns us to observe here is that it has no identity 
with Christianity in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word. Not only has it no claim to the use of 
its rites and formulas, but it is absolutely lacking 
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in the two powers or qualities which, if not the 
heart of the old religion, were its vertebrae. It is 
totally unable to teach anything with authority ; 
and if it were able to do so it would have nothing 
definite to teach. It is not that religion, because 
it is essentially unfitted to do any part of the 
old reUgion's work; and has no more warrant 
for clothing itself in the old name than it has 
for affecting still to attach some mystical value 
to the putting of a bishop's hands on the heads of 
boys and girls, or the splashing of some water on 
the faces of infants in long clothes. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Of two popular objectionB to the Roman theory of doctrine ; and of 
the logical altematiyes which, in respect of doctrine, are 
offered to the mind, under the intellectual conditions of 
to-day. 

SSIiSSreh * P^IE^SONS who belong to, or who sympathise with, 
E!^2^^^of the so-called Christian party whose position has been 
SS^^^" just examined, will not be convinced by the argu- 
touiem. ments of the preceding chapter. And this is no 

more than natural. The very idiosyncrasies which 
have enabled them to regard their position as 
tenable, must render them proof against any ex- 
position of its unsoundness. Having appreciated 
the essence of Chnstianity under its doctrinal form 
in their youth, they fancy they discern its presence 
in the void where doctrine is not, just as the eye 
which has stared long enough at some coloured 
diagram in an advertisement, will see the colour 
repeated on a surface of blank paper : but it is not 
to such persons that this volume is primarily 
addressed. It is primarily addressed to those who, 
being Christians or desiring to be so, believe that 
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Christianity divorced from its doctrinal system 
is nothing ; and who, believing this, have been 
educated in the fold of the Church of England : 
whilst it is, in a secondary and consequential way, 
addressed to other Protestants who are virtually in 
this same position. 

To such persons, it is hoped that this criticism it is addwsied 

■^ "■• to those who 

of the Broad Church Christianity will suffice to '^^1^^- 
show them with precision what they will naturally thSa^STof^ 

'■• ^ t/ preceding 

incline to assume, that this party is not a Christian shSw^tib^t^ 
party at all, in any sense which they themselves posifaon/ 
attach to the words : that it is a party composed, 
no doubt, of intellectual, cultivated, devout, and 
estimable persons, but of persons who are fighting 
mistakenly under colours which do not belong to 
them. It has been necessary to deal with it at 
some length here, but only in order to show that it 
is essentially not a party whose position comes 
within the scope of the main argument of this 
book. We will therefore put these non-doctrinal 
Christians aside, and return to our consideration of 
Christianity as a doctrinal system, assuming this to 
be the only kind of Christianity which excites our 
anxiety and interest, or really deserves the name. 

Taking, then, the thread of our main argument Returning, then, 

®' ' O to the great 

up again, let us go back to the problem which has ^S^hSS fJto be 

1 1 Tj^ 1 • 1.1. defined and 

been our sole concern. it bemg assumed that substantiated, 
Christianity stands or falls with the doctrines of 
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the supernatural inspiration of the Bible, the 
supernatural nature of Christ, of the historical 
character of the miracles recorded as incidental to 
his career, and of the objective and eternal truth 
of the theological propositions of the Creeds, the 
great problem for the Anglican of the present 
day is, on what reasonable, on what coherent 
authority, can he say to himself and others that 
these doctrines are true ; and how, out of the con- 
flicting forms which many of these doctrines have 
assumed, shall he be able to know the true forms 
from the false ? For those outside the pale of the 
doctrinal Christian Communions, aU these doctrines 
are a fabric built in the air; and for doctrinal 
Christians they are built in the air also, unless we 
are able to supply them with some consistent and 
coherent foundation which shall logically support 
the whole of them, and which, though not belong- 
ing to the natural order, shall be in touch with 
it. The old foundation once suppUed by the 
Bible, as a book admittedly inerrant, will no 
longer support them. It is sapped and dissolved 
by the tides of advancing knowledge; and out 
of its dissolving elements emerges the supreme 
necessity for some other, some living witness, which 
may give its cohesion back to it, vouching for its 
authority and elucidating its hidden meanings. 
Unless we can find such a witness, the doctrinal 
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fabric collapses ; and, according to our present and to the need 

■'• ox for some living 

assumption, our Christian faith is vain. witness, 

Now once more let it be said that our belief in 
such a witness, if we can find it, must in any case 
be an act of faith. But so is a man's assent to the 
vaguest ethical theism. Our belief in the witness we 
ask for will be merely a reduplication of this process. 
The result, however, will be naturally more definite. 
The doctrines which we wish to substantiate are 
doctrines which have two sides. They not only, 
like a natural theism, appeal to our moral feelings ; 
but they are of such a specific, of such an essentially 
unique kind, that they require, if we are seriously 
to hold them, a system of specific proofs. Our we and that the 

^ witness must 

initial act of faith, therefore, in believing in this §l;;?triJ**^f 

•i J. i_ 'i? J. • "A. ix. j.i_ will appeal to 

Witness, must biiurcate m its results ; on the one our moral sense, 

and be also able 

hand supplying us with the doctrines which ^li'^t^tl^e^"'* 
touch the heart, and on the other hand sub- ^' 
stantiating and defining them by a strict appeal 
to the intellect. 

It has been the object of this volume to show 
that the doctrines in question can be discriminated, 
defined, and substantiated by one means only — 
namely, by means of a Church which is not a mere 
aggregate of undifierentiated imits, but a living 
organism with a single enduring personality, always 
supernaturally and always infallibly guided; and 
the only Church which answers to this description 
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Ansiicann are is the Eoiuan ChuTch. FoF many reasons, however, 

^SSSdSm«to to * l^i^g^ number of Anglicans this argument will 
^toSa?by "^ be so distasteful that it will fail to carry conviction 

MDtiment, and "^ 

iJSi^ntii. to them; and of these reasons one of the most 
important is to be found in that double character 
of Christian doctrines which we just now described. 
These doctrines, as taught within the English Church, 
have, in virtue of their appeal to the heart, obtained 
such a hold on a large number of Anglicans, that 
habit and sentiment make them shrink from accept- 
ing them in a diflferent guise, quite apart from con- 
siderations of any change in their content. They 
consequently are averse from considering with an 
open mind any course of inquiry, or any train of 
reasoning, the result of which would be the adoption 
of a new intellectual standpoint, even though this 
should, for Christian doctrine generaUy, provide a 
secure foundation, not obtainable otherwise. With 
a feeling of this kind, as such, it is not possible to 
argue. The roots of it are very deep, and it must 
take time to eradicate them. But in addition to 
such feelings, there are certain intellectual argu- 
ments by which Anglicans generally endeavour to 
justify such feelings to themselves; and it can 
be very easily shown that these arguments are 
illusory. 

These arguments are two in number; and are 
distinguishable, though closely connected. One is 
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the argument that the supernatural doctrines of 
Some are of a character more repugnant to reason 
than the doctrines of doctrinal Protestantism ; and 
that while the latter are accepted by a simple act 
of fetith, the acceptance of the former as a whole 
requires an act of credulity. The other is an 
argument supposed to be in accordance with the 
saying of Christ, that if we would enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, we must become as little 
children ; and it is based on the assumption that, 
with respect to Christian doctrine, one test of truth 
is simplicity. Protestant doctrine is assumed to 
be simpler than that of Rome; therefore Roman 
doctrine is assumed to be less true than Protestant. 
Shallower arguments than these it is hardly 
possible to conceive. The first of the two can be 
disposed of in very few words. It would be one is the 

'' "^ axgoment tluit 

difficult to name two thinkers more strikingly ^^oSlTSit 
unlike each other than Gibbon and Cardinal fbiTtEi^Pro.' 

tMtantdoctrint; 

Newman ; and yet these two both unite in insisting J^OTrtrawy 
that if we consider the matter calmly on a priori * 
grounds. Christian doctrine, as propounded by the 
Roman Church, is no more absurd or incredible 
than it is as propounded by Protestants ; and 
that if credulity is required in order to assent to 
the one, just as much is required in order to assent 
to the other. If Protestants believe in the Virgin 
birth, and the Ascension, and the death of the 

i6 
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Very God of Very God on the Cross, there can be 
nothing inherently incredible in the marvel and 
dogma of the Mass. It is true that amongst 
Romanists, far more than amongst Protestants, 
Christian doctrine is accompanied by Christian 
legend ; but half of the legends believed in in many 
Catholic countries are no more part of the authori- 
tative Roman faith than the apocryphal gospels are 
part of the Roman Canon ; and even those most 
calculated to make a Protestant smile, are absurd 
on account of their circumstances, not of their 
miraculous character. It is no more absurd to 
suppose that the Virgin may have appeared to a 
saint than it is to suppose that an angel appeared 
to the Virgin and announced to her that she was 
chosen to be the means of a miracle, compared with 
which all others sink into insignificance. It is 
needless here to continue this train of reflections. 
The reader may be safely left to continue and apply 
it for himself 
The other i« that Thc sccoud argumcut, howevcr, against Roman 
SSSS^th^ doctrine as a whole — the argument based on 
**'°**^ the greater simplicity of Protestantism— demands 

somewhat fuller treatment, though it would be 
misleading to say that it deserved it. It is a 
familiar argument, advanced in every variety of 
phrase and tone. Even Protestants who believe 
firmly in supernatural doctrine are accustomed to 
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sneer at what they call masses of dogma, and to 
contrast the hair-splitting of theologians with the 
simple assertions of the Creeds. " There existSy' 
says a recent critic belonging to this school, " a 
living Faith which could not he destroyed were the 
Church and her theology humed with fire " ; and 
he adds, referring to a writer who had expressed 
an opposite view, " He cannot conceive a Chris- 
tianity which is not a philosophy ; yet there have 
flourished exemplars of the Faith who could not 
conceive a Christianity that was a philosophy^ 
among them being no less a person than Christ 
himself.** We need not multiply examples of the 
manner in which this view expresses itself The 
utterance that has just been quoted will be quite 
sufficient for our purpose. We will not controvert 
at length the grotesque statement with which it 
ends. We will merely observe that Christ, in his 
assertion of his Messianic claims, in his application 
of prophecies to himself, and in the various state- 
ments made by him as to his own relation to the 
Father, connected his teaching with a philosophy of 
a most comprehensive kind. But whether he did 
this or no, is nothing to our purpose here. The 
point upon which it is necessary to insist here 
is that whether particular Christians associate a 
philosophy with Christianity or no, Christianity 
implies a philosophy none the less ; and that, 
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though many ^^ exemplars of the Faith " may have 

had no idea of the fiEu^t, they failed to have an idea 

of it) not because they were good Christians, but 

because at the same time they were feeble and 

Tu^j^iopttoa of bad philosophers. To say that because many good 

teShfaa^t Christians know nothing of any philosophy of 

ignonnoe. Christianity, therefore no philosophy or theology is 

necessarily and essentially implied in it, is about as 

wise as to say there can be no science of medicine, 

because many old women have dosed themselves 

with excellent effect, without having an idea that 

there could be any science of anything. 

Thoie who argue What thc advocatcs of religious simplicity really 

thufl,aigaein ^ O r J J 

bS^i^ugion have in their minds is the fact that religion 

midoubtedlv has • i • i i i i* 

a tim|te side, posscsses ODC verv smiplc side; that the mass of 

thflrefore it has ^ y jt ' 

JStlSi^**' mankind can hardly understand any other; and 
that men may even be saints who understand ex- 
ceedingly little of it. But in this respect religion 
is not peculiar. The process of eating and of walk- 
ing, the practice of temperance, the going from 
Liverpool to New York in obedience to a call of 
duty, have a side which is simple in precisely the 
same way. But would any one in his senses, for 
this reason, say that medicine, anatomy, the whole 
physiology of the human body, are not implied in 
the process of eating and walking, and in the 
reasons which make more than a limited consump- 
tion of alcohol an immorality? Or would they 
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say that, because the process of going from Liver- 
pool to America is so simple, therefore none of the 
complexities of the elaborate science of ship-building, 
of engine-building, and of navigation, are implied 
in this ? Would they deny that the simplicity of 
one side of the process was the direct result of 
the extreme complexity of the other? Nobody, 
not a lunatic, would venture to talk such nonsense. 
And yet those who think that in doctrine sim- 
plicity is a test of truth, use an argument of a 
precisely similar character. Put in its simplest 
terms, the argument they use is this— that be- 
cause religion has one simple side to it, therefore it 
is evident that it cannot have any other. 

Could any proposition be more monstrous ? It Bv»ry aha. 

*' *" ^ howeymr simpl* 

is contrary to every analogy of science, experience, f^Si^iJ^Sim^ 

and the commonest of common -sense. In the nution to other 

physical world no fact is single ; no fact stands by 

itself. It depends on countless others, and could 

not be a fact without them. It therefore ceases to 

be simple the moment we begin explaining it. In 

the spiritual world the same thing is true also. If 

once we admit, as doctrinal Christians do admit, that 

Christian doctrines, such as that, for instance, of 

Christ's divinity, represent objective facts, none of 

these facts stand alone. The adoration of Christ is 

an implied theology in itself, just as gravity is implied 

in the fact of an apple falling. When the intellect 
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sets to work on the data supplied by faith and 
feeling, doctrine after doctrine is slowly perceived 
to follow from them ; just as from certain peculiari- 
ties in a seen planet's movement, the presence of a 
planet unseen has been argued, and at last demon- 
strated ; or just as from the crossing of the Atlantic 
by a child in a Cunard steamship, we argue back 
to development of all those intricate sciences the 
coalition of which alone has made such a steamship 
possible. It is, of course, not necessary that every 
sailor on a Cunarder should himself understand 
these sciences, or even know the names of thenL It 
is not necessary that even the officers should under- 
stand more than parts of parts of them. But if 
such sciences had never existed, a Cunarder would 
never have been built ; and if they were not kept 
alive, and studied by proper persons — studied with 
intense application in all their endless minutiae — 
the building of Cunarders, and the navigation of 
them, would be soon things of the past. 

In the same way, it is not necessary that every 
Christian should be a profound theologian, or even 
know what theology means: but this does not 
prove that it is an idle or superfluous study. For, 
in the first place, men in whom the intellect is 
highly developed, the men who from all time have 
been the leaders of the human race, inevitably 
discern that in doctrine some science is implied. 
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just as mathematicians discern that a science is 
implied in numbers. Other men also discern 
the same thing; they are driven inevitably to 
ask what the contents of the science are ; and the 
leaders of thought, by the needs of these others, 
and by their own, are compelled to seek an answer by 
which the demands of the intellect may be satisfied. 
But, in the second place, theology exists not merely 
to satisfy curiosity or the demand for speculative 
truth. It exists also, with all its many complexities, 
to prevent the doctrines — on one side so simple — 
from being disintegrated, from becoming distorted or 
nebulous ; which, as the history of all heresy shows, 
they would do, unless they, and all that is implied 
in them, were examined, discerned, and analysed, 
and truth after truth reduced to definite and 
correlated formulae. The idea, then, that theology 
of an elaborate kind has nothing to do with 
genuine Christian doctrine, because all the doctrines 
essential to Christianity are simple, is — to repeat an 
illustration of which we have made use already — on 
a par with the statement that medical science has 
no connection with healing, because it is a simple 
thing to take a cough-lozenge or a pill. 

That an idea of this kind should be entertained 
by the absolutely ignorant, is not perhaps remark- 
able ; but how it can be entertained and asserted, 
as it is, by many who are reasonable beings, must 
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Tkt oToteoidoff at first siirht seem difficult to explain. But, in 
1^2^^ many cases at all events, the explanation is easy, 
fasJSS^ and it' is creditable to the persons implicated. 
Christian doctrines fail to make any appeal to their 
heads, because they so deeply touch and so com- 
pletely preoccupy their hearts. It may be better 
to be a Christian with the heart only than with the 
head — that is to say, so far as the individual Christian 
B«t it iB a is concerned : but though the individual Christian 
wTOT^with. may i)e saved without any aid from his intellect, 
doctrinal Christianity with no science or intellect 
at the back of it, would very soon be a religion 
without existence. That the theology of Rome, 
then, is more elaborate than that of Protestantism, 
does not prove that Roman Christianity is less pure 
At eompiexity than Protcstaut. It merely proves that at the 
^dPfto" * hack of it there is a system of more coherent and 
thanof itserro- more coutmuous thought. 

neoos, character. ^ 



HaTing And now having disposed of these two familiar 

difpowd, then, ^ ° ^ 

S^!tot°S'^m ^^^ popular objections to Roman Christianity, 



meats by ' which hauut the Protestant mind, let us sum up, in 

repeating, ^ 

conclusion, the arguments which have been abready 
urged with regard to the nature of the authority by 
which alone, for the future, supernatural Christian 
doctrine can be defined in a coherent, and main- 
tained in an intelligible, way. 
that the only Thc positivc portiou of our argument, put 

poesible author- r r o f r 

ift^iaJrii'tian briefly, comes to this — that if supernatural doctrine 
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is to be maintained at all in a world which is robbing doctrine i 

o Church n 

it one by one of what once seemed the objective Sv^^ 
proofe of it, whilst objective proofs of facts of another ^ 
order multiply, it can be maintained only by the 
witness of a supernatural and living Organism, 
which, in this world, though not of it, conforms, in 
its organic growth, to the laws which this world ex- 
hibits, just as the Christian believes that the body of 
Christ confomed to them ; and which, furthermore, 
vitalised by the Divine Spirit, slowly absorbs into 
itself the meaning of all natural knowledge, and 
converting it into its own substance, makes it 
supernatural knowledge, not by violating the 
processes of man*s natural intellect, but by using 
them. In this way the witness which the super- 
natural Organism bears to the authority of the 
Biblical books, and the reality of Christ's miraculous 
nature and actions, exhibits itself to us as a 
witness similar to that of an individual who, being 
alive at the present day, was alive also when 
Christ lived, and, with eyes supematurally opened, 
saw all the mysteries of his birth, life, death, 
resurrection, and return to Heaven, and perpetually 
re-attests their truth out of the fulness of an un- 
erring memory. 

And now there remains one fact more to be SSJtS 
dwelt upon. It has been said already that the ^'^•^ 
primary appeal of Christianity as oflFered us by SgiSf^i 
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the Roman Church, no less than as offered us by 
intuitional Protestantism, is an appeal to some 
inward sense, some interior experience of the 
individual; the practical difference between the 
Romanist and the Protestant being this — that 
when the appeal is responded to, and the act of 
faith made for which the appeal pleads, the 
Protestant gets nothing in return for it but a set 
of isolated convictions, peculiar to himself, and 
differing, in the case of each, with each man's 
character, his education, and general circumstances ; 
whilst the Romanist gets in return for it a doctrine 
which is the same for all, which never can lose a 
particle of what it has once comprehended in the 
past, and which, whilst remaining the same, is yet 
for ever developing. 

Now whether it is possible for him to respond 
to this appeal seriously, and accept doctrinal 
Christianity as the Roman Church offers it to us, 
each man must decide for himself; and doubtless 
as knowledge widens, it reveals to us aspects of 
things which make such a response difficult. The 
apparent insignificance of this earth as compared 
with the rest of the universe, the enormous anti- 
quity of mankind as compared with the Christian 
centuries, the evanescent character of mankind as 
measured by cosmic time, all tend to paralyse 
the action of Christian faith, and to interfere 
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with the idea that the Creator of all the worlds 
died for the sake of a swarm of ephemeral animals, 
crawling for a moment on the surface of this 
paltry pillule. They all suggest to us the question 
put by Tennyson : — 

WTiat are we more than the struggle of ants in the gleam 
of a million million suns ? 

Objections of this kind, however, have through- but these bein^ 

set aside, 

out this volume been ignored, not because they are 
unimportant, but because if they are fatal to one 
religion they are equally fatal to all ; and, as we 
have started with the assumption that it is worth 
our while to discuss the basis on which one 
particular religion can rest itself, we have, of 
necessity, assumed at the same time that these 
cosmic objections have in one way or other been 
disposed of. So much being granted, we have 
similarly assumed also — or rather we have partly 
assumed, and partly sought to demonstrate — that 
the particular religion in question is a religion 
carrying with it a body of supernatural doctrine. 
Our main question, therefore, has been the question 
of how this body of doctrine can be defined, guarded, 
and substantiated, and made to adapt itself to in- 
creasinff human knowledge. And the answer, in the and the need for 

° ° , doctrinal CJhris- 

reaching of which it has been attempted to avoid ^J|^|^R^e 

. • 1 1 . , • • a. • appeals to the 

entirely any appeal to emotion, association, or wo?w,a8a 
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u^g p«no«a sentiment, is that that body of doctrine, in the face 
IHm^Sm?^^ of increasing knowledge, can be supported and per- 
•gjaoe^^ petuated only hj the power of a corporate individu- 
wytikm with It ality , whose personality is, as Mr. Spencer's philo- 
sophy shows us, no mere metaphor, but an actual 
scientific iact. Now this personality, the organic 
Catholic Church, comes to the human soul, as one 
man might come to another, saying, ^^ Study me, 
examine me, test me. Test me by considering 
what I can do for you. Test me by comparing 
with this what all other Churches &il to do^ and 
then see if you can trust me. Do I appeal to your 
heart with less power than they ? And do I not 
appeal with incomparably more power to your 
intellect ? " In this manner it is that the Roman 
Church speaks, as a human Organism animated by 
a superhuman soul. The Spirit and the Bride say 
'' Come " ; but each human soul addressed by them 
must settle with itself whether it will accept their 
invitation or disregard it — must settle with itself 
whether the calling voice be a real voice, speaking 
the truth, or a mere singing in the hearer's ears.^ 

^ Whilst I was writing this yolnme, I suspended the work for a month 
or two, in order to make a rendering in English Terse of the mond 
philosophy of Lucretius, who, reasoning from premises which are identical 
with thoee of onr contemporary scientists, and conceiving the Universe 
in practically the same way, gave in his poem the loftiest possible ex- 
pression to that view of life from which Christianity offers to liberate us. 
The rendering of Lncretios referred to,^ having appeared originally in 
T?ie AnglihSaxon Beview^ is being now republished by the publishers of 
the present volume. 
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The aim of the present volume has been no more iftheeTidenM 

*' of Rome is 

than this — ^to show the Protestant, and especially JSSSSJte ' "* 
the Anglican Protestant, of to-day, bewildered by suinSSt^i 

° ' •' ' •' doctrine tzMto. 

doubts and difficulties, that if this voice of the 
organic Church be illusory, aU doctrinal Chris- 
tianity — the miracle of Christ's birth and death, the 
miracle of the Resurrection and of the Atonement, 
regarded as objective truths, are equally illusory 
also. 
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